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EDITORIAL 


RITINGS ON PENNSYLVANIA History, a prod- 
W uct of the collaboration of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association and the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission, is a work of which 
we may well be proud. This project has been a concern 
of our Association for a number of years, and it is 
extremely gratifying now to see its fruition. Not only 
is this volume a noteworthy contribution to historical 
bibliography, but it will give a decided impetus to the 
study of Pennsylvania history in our colleges and 
schools, and through our historical societies and li- 
braries. All our members who are engaged in study and 
research should see to it that the Writings are available 
in their local or community libraries. Then it should be 
emphasized that this indispensable reference tool is 
sponsored by our Association, and that it is expected 
that it will be brought up-to-date through periodic pub- 
lication of accumulated addenda in Pennsylvania His- 
tory. No library can afford to be without these two 
publications. 


The solicitation of new members of the Association 
is a responsibility of all our members, not just the 
membership committee. And the best way to win mem- 
bers, as well as to hold them, is to demonstrate the 
value of our services. So let us constantly point out that 
we are actively engaged in promoting the cause to which 
we are pledged—the study, teaching, popularization and 
publication of the history of Pennsylvania. The new 
volume is an achievement in this program. 
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KANSAS AND POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY IN 
PENNSYLVANIA NEWSPAPERS, 1856-1860* 


By Rosert L, BLoom 
Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch, N. J. 


EWSPAPERS had achieved unprecedented popularity in 

America by the 1850s, principally because there were so few 
other purveyors of intellectual and literary interests available to 
the reading public. The establishment of state supported free 
schools in Pennsylvania after 1834 had resulted in an effective 
awakening of public interest in public affairs and the newspapers 
performed their share of the task of creating a better informed 
electorate. Ofttimes the number of readers of a certain newspaper 
far exceeded the actual number of copies printed, since the journals 
were circulated throughout the neighborhood. As the newspaper 
became a more popular source of public information it increased 
its influence in molding public opinion." 

This was the period of “personal journalism.” Each newspaper 
was associated with the personality of its editor-publisher. Penn- 
sylvania had its share of capable journalists. As one chronicler of 
the period expressed it: 


The editors were . . . strong writers and thoroughly 
familiar with the political movements of the day, and I 
could name of that period a half dozen newspapers of 
either party whose considerate expression . . . was vastly 
more potent in controlling the political action .. . than 
a like expression would be . . . today. Its editor did the 


*Read before the meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, in 
Reading, Pa., October 25-26, 1946. 

*The Washington Globe, on July 1, 1839, estimated that there were 253 
regularly published papers in Pennsylvania. A later source reported almost 
four hundred by 1861. See John W. Moore, Notes on Printing (Concord, 
N. H., 1886), p. 210. 
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thinking for his people, and his deliverances were ac- 
cepted as commands.’ 


Among the most able and influential of these men was John W. 
Forney, who began publication of the Philadelphia Press in Au- 
gust 1857. His editorial integrity was unquestioned outside of 
political circles and he was instrumental in turning the state from 
its traditional adherence to the Democratic party to the support 
of the Republican viewpoint by 1860. A staunch supporter of the 
Democratic party during this time was Edward G. Webb, who 
edited that “Organ of Democracy,” the Philadelphia Pennsyl- 
vanian. When the Pennsylvanian ceased publication in 1861, the 
neighboring Evening Bulletin was constrained to remark : 


With the success of the Republican party, the glory, 
the hope, and fortune of Democratic papers expired. .. . 
Who shall write the history of the defunct Pennsylvan- 
ian? It would be, to some extent, a history of the Demo- 
cratic party since its first number was issued.* 


One of the most influential, as well as one of the first of the 
state’s newspaper editors to embrace the principles of the rising 
Republican party was Morton McMichael, publisher of the Phila- 
delphia North American. Forney, in his memoirs, declared that 
McMichael had “ever kept it characteristically clean, pure, elevated, 
and impersonal.’’* Another powerful journalistic spokesman for 
the infant Republican party was David N. White, who shares 
with McMichael the credit for early support of the party in the 
state. White exerted his influence through the columns of the 
Pittsburgh Gazette, “the oldest paper west of the Alleghenies.”* 

As the political counterbalance of the Gazette in Western Penn- 
sylvania was the Pittsburgh Daily Post, edited by James P. Barr. 
This paper held steadfastly to the Democratic faith, although it 
followed the Philadelphia Press in espousing the cause of Stephen 

* Howard M. Jenkins, Pennsylvania, Colonial and Federal (Philadelphia, 
1903), III, 191-192. Alexander K. McClure, a politico-journalist of the pe- 
riod, contributed the chapter on “Pennsylvania Journalism” in this volume. 

* Cited in E. B. Robinson, “The Pennsylvanian, Organ of Democracy,” 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXII, 360. 


* John W. Forney, Anecdotes of Public Men (New York, 1873), II, 120. 
°J. Cutler Andrews, Pittsburgh’s Post-Gazette (Boston, 1936), pp. 39-41. 
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A. Douglas in 1860.° Alexander Cummings, editor of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, also won a respected place in the Phila- 
delphia area, and when he departed to take charge of the New 
York World in 1860, other Philadelphia editors gave testimony as 
to his editorial ability and integrity." 

There were many other competent and respected editors. In ad- 
dition to the newspapers named above, others which gained most 
prominence as political barometers, and from which smaller sheets 
copied at length, included the /nquirer, the Public Ledger, and the 
Daily News, all of Philadelphia; the Telegraph, the Patriot and 
Union, and the Keystone, all of Harrisburg; the Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch, the Reading Gazette, the Lebanon Advertiser, the Lancaster 
Intelligencer, and the Wilkes-Barre Record of the Times.* 


KANSAS IN THE ELECTION oF 1856; 
THE Drep Scott DECISION 


The struggle for Kansas between the pro-slavery and the free- 
soil elements was characterized by violence, intolerance, and fraud. 
As an eminent student of the period has described it: 


Artificially stimulated emigration, fanatical outside in- 
terference, campaigns of propaganda, frontier brawls, 
violence in Congress, frantic debates of press and plat- 
form, election frauds, and partisan efforts to make politi- 
cal capital out of the Kansas situation—such were the 
factors which mark the development of this turbulent 
territory, and which make it difficult even yet for the 
historian to sift out the truth in tracing that development.® 


The initial trouble arose over the efforts to organize the ‘“Ne- 
braska Territory,” as the region was then known, preparatory to 


*Tbid., p. 292. 

7 Philadelphia Press, March 22, 1860. 

* These are the papers which I found most frequently quoted and referred 
to in other journals. There were many other newspapers, representing the 
smaller communities. As a rule, these employed more colorful and even 
violent language, and they more often resorted to personalities in lieu of 
issues in their political debates. The Harrisburg Patriot and Union hereafter 
will be referred to as the Harrisburg Patriot, and the Wilkes-Barre Record 
of the Times as the Wilkes-Barre Record. 

® James G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (New York, 1937), 
p. 135. 
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its becoming a state. Pro-slavery and anti-slavery groups strove 
for dominance in the territorial legislature as a part of the larger 
struggle for control of the domestic institutions of all the area se- 
cured by the Mexican War. The Wilmot Proviso, proposed by a 
Pennsylvania Democrat in Congress, was the opening shot in 
this political contest. Following a brief respite, occasioned by the 
compromise arrangement of 1850, the issue was again injected 
into national politics by the passage of the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill in 1854. This measure introduced the doctrine of “popular 
sovereignty” as a solution to the vexing problem. 

The nature of this proposal, which involved permitting the in- 
habitants of the territories to choose for themselves as to whether 
or not they desired to enter the Union as a slave state, was fraught 
with dangerous potentialities. It contributed to the development of 
what came to be known as “Bloody Kansas,” which has been 
termed the “dress rehearsal for the Civil War.” 

By January, 1856, two territorial governments, both irregular, 
had been organized. The free-soil elements had gathered at Topeka 
and the slavery party operated from Lecompton. Both groups ap- 
pealed to the federal government for recognition, but President 
Pierce refused to interfere, although he denounced the free-soil 
movement as “insurrectionary” and recognized the Lecompton 
government as legal.’ 

Naturally, the Pennsylvania press hailed with approval or 
viewed with alarm the various developments according to the 
individual editor’s political persuasion. The extremists of both 
camps attacked Pierce with vigor and he was but lukewarmly 
defended by many of his own party journals.*' His message to 
Congress was roundly denounced as an “electioneering document,” 
calculated to create political capital at the approaching Cincinnati 
Convention of the Democratic party.’* The Pittsburgh Dispatch 
announced that it would not “inflict its [the message’s] vapidity” 
on the paper’s readers by a verbatim report. The president’s vacil- 
lation, declared the Dispatch, was encouraging lawlessness in Kan- 
sas on the part of the “border ruffians.”** When Pierce criticized 

“James D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1896-1899), V, 355. 

™ Roy F. Nichols, Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of the Granite Hills 
(Philadelphia, 1931), pp. 452-453. 


* Easton Argus, cited in the Pittsburgh Dispatch, February 12, 1856. 
February 12, 1856, February 4, 1856. 
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KANSAS AND POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY 81 
the Emigrant Aid Society for its furnishing of guns to free-soil 
settlers, the Wilkes-Barre Record asserted that it was not even 
safe to live in the hills of Pennsylvania without a rifle.” 

The invasion of Lawrence, Kansas, in May 1856, aroused force- 
ful editorial debate in Pennsylvania journalistic circles. Lawrence, 
a free-soil town, had been raided with considerable destruction of 
property. Although there was no blood shed, lurid reports in- 
flamed Northern minds. Pierce was accused of sanctioning a 
“reign of terror,”** and of refusing to interfere “lest damning 
revelations of fraud and crime in Kansas [be] exposed.’’*® Demo- 
cratic journals appealed for calmness in judging what was and 
what was not authentic news from Kansas on the grounds that 
“crazy partisans” had made the reports so unreliable.?" 

More Northern indignation and sense of outrage was injected 
into the editorial columns of Republican newspapers of the state 
when word was circulated of the physical attack on Charles Sum- 
ner, of Massachusetts, by Preston S. Brooks, of South Carolina. 
Sumner, who had distinct abolitionist leanings, was “chastised” 
with a cane by the Southerner for the New England Senator’s 
“insulting” remarks concerning Brooks’ kinsman, Senator Butler, 
of South Carolina. The anti-administration papers of the state 
advised all sorts of actions, ranging from a transfer of the na- 
tional capital to “some city in the free west where freedom of 
speech will be tolerated,”** to the admittance of Northern “in- 
feriority” and “graceful submission to . . . inevitable destiny.”?® 
The editor of the Pittsburgh Gazette was moved to predict that 
“those cut-throat Southrons will never learn to respect Northern 
men until some one of their number has a rapier thrust through 
his ribs, or feels a bullet in his thorax.”*® Democratic journals, 
however, in an attempt to repudiate the violence of Brooks with- 
out injury to their party standing, were more moderate in their 
criticism of the South Carolinian. For the most part, they termed 
Brooks’ action “uncalled for,” yet they could not forbear remind- 


™* August 6, 1856. 

* Harrisburg Telegraph, August 6, 1856. 

* Pittsburgh Gazette, May 23, 1856. 

* Philadelphia Public Ledger, May 26, 1856. 
* Pittsburgh Gasette, May 27, 1856. 

* Wilkes-Barre Record, May 28, 1856. 

” May 24, 1856. 
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ing their readers of Sumner’s “intemperate invective” and ir- 
responsible statements.** 

These incidents were, of course, surface indications of the 
growing struggle for dominance in the federal government be- 
tween the two sections of the United States. There were extrem- 
ists on both sides, but between the abolitionists of the North and 
the “fire-eaters” of the South there was a large, if not quite so 
vociferous, body of moderate opinion. In the anti-slavery wing 
they were the “free-soilers” while the moderate apologists for 
slavery became advocates of “popular sovereignty.” These two 
groups lent their influence to promoting measures calculated to 
avoid the pitfalls of extremism. 

From 1856 to 1860 the Pennsylvania party newspapers were 
largely dominated by these two “center” factions. An important 
portion of the newspapers of the state did reject the “middle-of- 
the road” policy and became “all-outers” for abolitionism, or for 
non-interference with Southern domestic institutions, but this lat- 
ter element was facing a natural handicap in the free state of 
Pennsylvania. Meanwhile, the opposition to the administration 
forces was steadily adopting the mantle of Republicanism in 
which “free-soilism” had taken early root.?? The important task 
facing the Republicans in the state was to unite all the opposition 
to the Democratic party, a task which involved serious obstacles, 
since this opposition was a heterogeneous mass of free-soilers, old- 
line Whigs, Native Americans (Know-Nothings), disgruntled 
Democrats, and the embryo Republican party organization.** 

Thus the principal issue in Pennsylvania in 1856 was early rec- 
ognized as that of free-soil versus “popular sovereignty.”** The 
free-soilers did not delay in launching their campaign. A national 
convention of “anti-Nebraska” men met in Pittsburgh on Febru- 
ary 22, 1856 as a preliminary to a national nominating convention 
which was to be held later.** In June the convention delegates 
assembled in Philadelphia, nominated John C. Frémont for the 
presidency, and erected a platform which included a free-soil 


“= Harrisburg Patriot, May 26, 1856. Pittsburgh Daily Post, May 24, 1856. 

* See Charles W. Dahlinger, “Republican O's en in Pittsburgh,” 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magasine, IV, 

* Alexander K. McClure, Old Time Notes of Sn I, 246. See, 
also, Harrisburg Telegraph, July 19, 1855. 

= Pittsburgh Daily Post, April 25, 1856. 

* A.W. Crandall, The Early History of the Republican Party (Boston, 
1930), p. 44. 
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ANSAS AND POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY 83 
plank.?® Appeals were made to all those who disliked the adminis- 
tration’s Kansas policy, and efforts were instituted to unite all the 
opposition under the standard of Republicanism.** A previous at- 
tempt had been made to attract Know-Nothing adherents into 
Republican ranks so as to insure an “overwhelming defeat” for 
the “Slavery Democracy.”** 

As was to be expected, Democratic papers did not view the pro- 
ceedings of the Pittsburgh convention of February with much 
enthusiasm. They termed it a “sectional gathering,” in which not 
a single slave state was represented.*® This, the sectional nature of 
the Republican party, was to be the key argument employed by 
the Democrats in the political contests for the next four years. 

The Democrats faced their task of nominating a candidate and 
drafting a platform in May. With the approach of the convention, 
Pennsylvania newspapers of Democratic persuasion busied them- 
selves in promoting the candidacy of the state’s most prominent 
Democrat, James Buchanan. They reminded the voters of his 
intimate association with the patron saint of the party, Andrew 
Jackson, and “his standing clear from many recent disturbing 
issues.””°° His subsequent selection by the Cincinnati Convention 
was hailed as a personal tribute to the man as well as to the state’s 
long devotion to the Democratic party.** 

The convention at Cincinnati placed the party squarely on the 
“popular-sovereignty” plank. Party newspapers throughout the 
state approved of this action, deeming “popular sovereignty” as 
the “very foundation for all our republican institutions.”** The 
opposition, however, managed to insert a sour note by claiming 
that the South interpreted this plank to mean the extension of 
slavery into the territories.** 


* Charles W. Johnson, Proceedings of the First Three Republican Na- 
tional Conventions of 1856-1864 (Minneapolis, 1893), p. 44. 

* Pittsburgh Dispatch, June 20, 1856. 

* Pittsburgh Gasette, March 25, 1856. The Know-Nothings eventually 
joined with the Republicans. See Francis Curtis, History of the Republican 
Party (New York, 1904), I, 219-222, 262. 

” Pittsburgh Daily Post, February 29, 1856. 

® Tbid., February 26, 1856. 

™ Harrisburg Patriot, June 8, 1856; Philadelphia Public Ledger, June 7, 
1856; Carlisle American Volunteer, June 12, 1856; Harrisburg Keystone, 
June 25, 1856. 

“Pittsburgh Daily Post, June 10, 14, 1856; Philadelphia Pennsylvanian, 
June 14, 1856. 

* Pittsburgh Dispatch, June 24, 1856. 
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And thus was the issue joined between free soilism and popular 
sovereignty. The offensive was undertaken immediately by Re- 
publican journals who launched an attack on Pierce’s policy, which 
they called the “Kansas iniquity.”** The Kansas and Nebraska 
Act was termed “a breach of faith between the sections,” a 
measure carried by “a mousing scheming race of petty politi- 
cians.”*> The measure demonstrated how abjectly Congress bowed 
to the will of the “Slavocracy,” declared the Pittsburgh Gazette,°* 
and the issue was delineated as to whether slavery was a “state 
or national institution.’’** The influential Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, however, disavowed abolitionism in its editorial columns, thus 
reflecting the majority opinion expressed by Pennsylvania Re- 
publican editors.*® 

Forced to the defense of Buchanan and Pierce, Democratic 
newspapers denied that either the party or the nominee intended 
to impose slavery on any territory contrary to the wishes of its 
inhabitants.*® All the turmoil, declared they, could be explained by 
Republican desire for political agitation.*° One Democratic editor 
declared that the Republicans were putting the interests of three 
million Negroes before that of twenty-five million whites, and he 
added with irritation that Republican newspapers were giving their 
readers “Negro for breakfast, negro for dinner, negro for sup- 
per, negro every day in the week, Sundays not excepted—and 
Kansas, Kansas, Kansas perpetually, as a mere adjunct of negro- 
dom.”*? Another upstate Democratic journal observed that “pres- 
ent-day” beatification of the Missouri Compromise came strangely 
from Republicans who a few years before were characterizing it 
as “a covenant with death and an agreement with hell.’’*? 

Although Kansas did not figure as largely in the 1856 contest in 
Pennsylvania as it was to do later, Buchanan’s margin of victory 
was so narrow that it indicated a growing dissatisfaction with 


* Tbid., June 20, 1856. 

® Philadelphia North American, August 2, 1856. 

* August 28, 1856. 

* Pittsburgh Dispatch, October 10, 1856. 

* November 1, 1856. 

® Harrisburg Patriot, July 15, 1856. 

“ Philadelphia Daily News, July 16, 1856; Pittsburgh Daily Post, Sep- 
tember 9, 1856. The Daily News, although a Know-Nothing paper, reflected 
opposition to Republicanism. 

“ Pittsburgh Daily Post, June 9, 1856, August 11, 1856. 

“Doylestown Democrat, cited in Greensburg Democrat, July 22, 1856. 
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Democratic party policy in the state. A bare majority of 1,500 
votes out of the 422,000 cast went to Buchanan.** The severity of 
the Pennsylvania contest moved Democratic editors to reassure 
their readers that Buchanan would never sanction “radical aboli- 
tionism ... in Kansas councils,’’** and that he would reflect the 
“conservative sentiment” of Pennsylvania.*® 

The senatorial contest in the state legislature served as a ve- 
hicle for keeping alive the Kansas issue during the winter follow- 
ing the 1856 election. To the surprise and consternation of the 
Democrats, their candidate for the United States Senate, John W. 
Forney, was defeated by the opposition nominee, Simon Cameron. 
This was particularly significant in that the Democrats had a 
slight majority in the legislature. Opposition journals interpreted 
Cameron’s success as evidence of Pennsylvania’s preference for 
a “free Kansas and a protective tariff,”** while Democrats charged 
that his election was purchased, since there was “nothing in his rec- 
ord to attract support other than for pecuniary reimbursement.’** 

The Kansas controversy was prolonged and intensified by two 
events which occurred early in March 1857. The first of these was 
the accession of James Buchanan to the presidency, and it was 
assumed by Democratic editors that the White House now held a 
devotee of “popular sovereignty.” The second event was the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in regard to the famous Dred Scott 
case. This dictum of the highest tribunal produced an immediate 
storm of partisan debate. 

The decision, which upheld the Southern side of the controversy, 
was greeted with contempt and indignation by Republican editors. 
One bewailed that “Slavery is triumphant!’** The editor of the 
Pittsburgh Gazette was so stirred that he muddled his phraseology 
and described the decision as one of “an almost diabolical spirit 


[which] goes out of its way to protect Freedom at the expense of 
Slavery [sic].’’*° 


* Buchanan’s election has been interpreted as due to his conservative 
utterances which attracted conservative opinion unable to abide Frémont’s 
radical support. See G. S. P. Kleeberg, The Formation of the Republican 
Party (New York: 1905), p. 83. 

“ Harrisburg Keystone, December 24, 1856. 

“Lancaster Intelligencer, December 23, 1856. 

“Wilkes-Barre Record, January 14, 1857. 

“ Philadelphia Pennsylvanian, January 17, 1856. 

“Wilkes-Barre Record, March 11, 1857. 

® March 7, 1857. 
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Democratic editorials defended the court as a body which, above 
all others in government, could be trusted. If it could not, it 
was asked, who can be?®® They accused the Republicans of not 
hesitating to “cast odium upon the highest and most sacred in- 
stitutions of our government.’ It was “Constitutional prejudice 
and mental weakness” that inspired these Republican attacks,®* as 
well as chagrin over having their platform removed.** The editor 
of the Luzerne Union of Wilkes-Barre disdained to’ defend the 
legal or political implications of the decision and rejoiced that 
“The Constitution is triumphant! Abolitionism is in the dust.’ 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ANTI-LECOMPTONISM 


Pennsylvania Republican journals did not allow Buchanan 
much time in office before they began to question his Kansas 
policy. One paper professed to see a departure from his pre- 
election pledges, those which had brought him victory in the 
state in 1856.55 The nomination of David Wilmot, of “Wilmot 
Proviso” fame, for governor by the Republicans renewed the de- 
bate.®® He was deemed the “logical candidate” by another opposi- 
tion paper which appealed once again for a united opposition to 
the Democrats.** The Democratic editors apparently sensed a Re- 
publican plan to focus the attention of Pennsylvania voters on the 
Kansas issue and proclaimed that “Our people are heartily sick 
of this everlasting slavery question.”®* The Democratic Pittsburgh 
Daily Post dismissed the issue with the thought that the Kansas 
and Nebraska Act had, in the face of “unrelenting hostility,” 
failed to produce the evils so freely predicted of it.°* John W. 
Forney’s Philadelphia Press made its appearance in August 1857 


® Philadelphia Public Ledger, March 10, 1857. 

‘Harrisburg Keystone, March 14, 1857. 

= West Chester Jeffersonian, cited in Ray H. Adams, “The Jeffersonian, 
Copperhead Newspaper,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
LVII (1933), 262. 

% Reading Gazette, March 28, 1857. 

* March 18, 1857. 

® Wilkes-Barre Record, August 19, 1857. 

*® Charles B. Going, David Wilmot, Free-Soiler (New York, 1924), pp. 
433 ff. See, also, McClure, op. cit., p. 300 ff. 

* Harrisburg Telegraph, March 31, 1857. 

5 Perry County Democrat, cited by Harrisburg Keystone, September 20, 


1857. 
® April 5, 1857. 
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and entered the lists with powerful argument. The true issue, an 
early Forney editorial declared, was whether “popular sov- 
ereignty,” as duly enacted, would be applied, or whether the 
Republican party would continue to encourage the “insurrec- 
tionary” Topeka government.” 

Democratic editors of the state took a firm stand for “popular 
sovereignty” during the spring and summer of 1857. They ap- 
parently had no idea that the Buchanan administration would fail 
to do likewise. The president had declared that the Kansas and 
Nebraska bill gave the “force of law to this elementary principle 
of self-government.”*' Although he ostensibly prepared to carry 
out his pledges, the action of the Lecompton Convention appeared 
to repudiate the Administration’s promises.™ 

A cry of protest arose, not only from Republican ranks, but 
from many Northern Democrats as well. Douglas immediately an- 
nounced his opposition. Robert J. Walker, the Buchanan-appointed 
governor of Kansas later resigned in protest. Democratic news- 
papers of the state reflected an early bewilderment. They apparently 
refused to believe that Buchanan would sanction the action of the 
Lecompton Convention. He had been misunderstood, declared 
Forney’s Press.®* But as the president made no move to disavow 
the action of the convention, Democratic editorial columns began to 
exhibit disagreement and uncertainty. Some, in their reluctance 
to give aid and comfort to the enemy, refused open criticism."* 
Others followed the lead of Forney’s Philadelphia Press and asked 
searching questions of the president. They assumed, at least in their 
columns, that he would refuse to approve a pro-slavery Kansas. 

Buchanan’s congressional message of December, 1857, clarified 
his stand on the controversy. The president denied that the Le- 
compton Convention had been bound by the Kansas and Nebraska 


© Philadelphia Press, August 21, 1857. 

™ James Buchanan, Works (J. B. Moore, ed.), X, 83. 

® Daniel W. Wilder, The Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1875), pp. 140-146. 
The people were not to vote on the whole constitution, but only upon the 
slavery clause, thus, the “Constitution with slavery,” or the “Constitution 
without slavery.” It provided for the protection of slave property already 


existing in their territory with emancipation with compensation at owner’s 
consent. 


® October 31, 1857; November 3, 1857. 


* These included the Philadelphia Pennsylvanian, Bedford Gazette, Read- 
ing Gasette, and the Lebanon Advertiser. 


® Philadelphia Press, November 19, 30, 1857; December 2, 1857. 
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Act, and complained that too much ado was being made over 
Kansas when there were “far more important subjects for public 
consideration.”®* This message brought an open break between 
Buchanan and Douglas. The administration press throughout the 
nation immediately read Douglas out of the party. It precipitated 
an open break among Pennsylvania Democrats as well, and the 
disillusionment of the anti-Lecompton Democratic editors paved 
the way for the schism which was to weaken party cohesion and 
bring a Republican victory in 1860. 

Douglas was supported in his stand by an important portion of 
the Democratic press in Pennsylvania. Forney led the way. In 
fact, the development of “anti-Lecomptonism” in the state be- 
tween 1857 and 1860 can be largely explained in terms of Forney 
and the influence of his newspaper. He lashed at the Buchanan 
administration with powerful editorial attacks.°* He indignantly 
denied, however, that he favored the “ridiculous farce, the Topeka 
Government.’’** He waged this battle with very little aid from 
his party colleagues.®® For the most part they condemned him as 
a traitor to his party, and many editors, who had at first balked 
at Buchanan’s course, now scampered back into the orthodox fold 
and denounced both Forney and Douglas in colorful language.”° 
Even Forney was not yet prepared to completely sever himself 
from the party, and the Press continued to profess adherence to 
“true Democratic principles.” But Forney never wavered in his 
opposition to the administration’s Kansas policy.” 

Naturally, Republican journals welcomed this split in Demo- 
cratic ranks. They copied the denunciations of the administration 
which the anti-Lecompton newspapers were printing, using For- 
ney’s editorials at length. Forney’s prestige and the pure potency 
of his argument assured him a wide hearing. They sniped away 
at Buchanan as “an imbecile, or at least a lunatic on the question 


® Richardson, op. cit., pp. 454-455 

® Philadelphia Press, December 15, 23, 1857; January February 18, 1858; 
March 8, 1858. 

® Thid., February 4, 1858. 

® At one time or another the following Democratic papers were critical 
of Buchanan’s Kansas policy: Pittsburgh Daily Post, Harrisburg Herald, 
Carlisle Volunteer, Wilkes-Barre Luzerne Union, and Harrisburg Keystone. 

® Carlisle Volunteer, March 4, 1858; Wilkes-Barre Luzerne Union, March 
3, 1858; Lewistown True Democrat, February 25, 1858. 

™ Philadelphia Press, April 14, 1858. 
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of slavery.”"? Had John Adams or Alexander Hamilton dared 
promulgate “doctrines as monarchial . . . there would have been 
another revolution.”"* 

Out of this controversy, and because of it, the attention of Penn- 
sylvanians was attracted to the senatorial contest in Illinois. There, 
Stephen A. Douglas, prominently identified with the Kansas is- 
sue, was engaging in a series of political debates with his Repub- 
lican opponent, Abraham Lincoln. The Douglas-Buchanan break 
had encouraged Republicans everywhere,"* and there is evidence 
that Buchanan would have welcomed the defeat of Douglas in this 
contest.*° Forney immediately came out for Douglas, declaring 
that the issues impending in Illinois were identical with those in 
Pennsylvania."* The Press was fulsome in its praise of the “Little 
Giant” and had a “Special Correspondent” to make the debate 
tour with the two Illinois senatorial aspirants. This correspondent 
sent a full account for the readers of the Press.” 

By the time Pennsylvanians turned again to their own fall 
elections, it was generally understood that “Lecomptonism” would 
constitute the principal issue."* Republicans sought to profit by 
the general sympathy for free-soilism in the state, and Kansas be- 
came the moral issue with the tariff as the economic." 

The result of the election of 1858 was a victory for the opposi- 
tion. The defection of Forney, charges of infidelity and corrup- 
tion, a united opposition, and general dissatisfaction with the 
Buchanan Kansas policy were contributing causes for this de- 
velopment.®*° The Philadelphia Press interpreted the result as the 
“triumph of the Democratic principle,” and “the defeat of the man 
[Buchanan] who was elected on it.’** 


Altoona Tribune, February 4, 1858. 

* Germantown Pari 3 cited in Shippensburg News, March 20, 1858. 

* Kleeberg, op. cit., 

*® John B. nciisaer, History of the People of the United States (New 

York, 1914), VIII, 317-318. 

™ Philadelphia Press, June 1, 1858; July 31, 1858. 

™ July 20, 22, 28, 29, 1858. Even opposition papers approved Douglas’ 
candidacy in part. See Philadelphia North American, July 12, 1858 and 
Philadelphia Inquirer, August 20, 1858. 

*® Stanton L. Davis, Pennsylvania Politics, 1860-1863 (Cleveland, 1935), 
p. 36. See Altoona Tribune, October 7, 1858. 

™ Davis, op. cit., pp. 36-37. 

© Ibid. See, also, the Lebanon Advertiser, September 1, 1858. 

“™ October 12, 13, 1858. 
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Republican newspapers agreed in this interpretation. The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer observed: 


If Mr. Buchanan had determined to destroy the Demo- 
cratic party ... he could not have pursued a better course. 
. .. His conduct has been the more remarkable, because 
from his long residence in this State, he must have known 
the sentiments of the people . . . favorable to protection 
and opposed to Lecompton.*? 


Administration journals blamed the defeat on disorganization 
in Democratic ranks. The disunity in the Democratic party meant 
that in the contest of 1859 there would be an advantage for the 
opposition if it could be united. Democratic editors recognized this 
threat and presented the issue as one of party obligation to sustain 
the president and administration. Some complied with reluctance.** 
Forney, however, who was drifting toward an open espousal of Re- 
publicanism, refused to cease his advocacy of “popular sovereignty” 
in Kansas.** When the Democratic governor of Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liam F. Packer, who also had anti-Lecompton leanings, was re- 
buffed by his party’s state convention in March 1859, Forney’s 
patience was exhausted. He issued, through the Press, a call for a 
state-wide anti-Lecompton meeting to be held in Harrisburg in 
mid-April.*° 

Republicans endeavored to make the most of the continued 
intra-party strife of the Democrats. One editor declared that 
Buchanan had “betrayed” his party in Pennsylvania. Packer was 
declared not wholly without error, but “his political sins are mole- 
hills, while Mr. Buchanan’s are mountains.”** Others were certain 
that anti-Lecomptonism expressed the true Democratic doctrine 
in the state.*? 

Anti-Lecomptonism furnished the opportunity for a consolida- 
tion of Pennsylvania opposition groups, and with national politics 
revolving around the personalities of Buchanan and Douglas, it 
was widely recognized that the 1859 elections were but prelim- 


= October 15, 1858. This paper referred to “popular sovereignty” as “the 
Republican Cause” on October 14, 1858. 

® Wilkes-Barre Luzerne Union, February 23, 1859. 

* Philadelphia Press, January 10, 1859. 

® Tbid., March 24, 1859. 

® Greesburg Argus, cited in the Harrisburg Telegraph, March 29, 1859. 

* Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, March 21, 1859; Lancaster Examiner 
and Herald, March 23, 1859. 
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inaries to the important 1860 campaign. Douglas supporters busied 
themselves in securing newspaper support throughout the North.** 
It was Forney and the Philadelphia Press that sounded the tocsin 
for “Douglas Democrats” in Pennsylvania.*® He was accused of 
succumbing to personal hatred of Buchanan® but he continued to 
uphold the banner of Douglas. 

Nevertheless, the Republicans again swept the state and ended, 
for the first time, the long Democratic domination of Pennsyl- 
vania. For the first time the party of Andrew Jackson had failed 
to rally from defeat. A united opposition was all that was neces- 
sary for the Republican capture of the 1860 electoral vote of 
Pennsylvania. The party press was hopeful. “If Mr. Buchanan is 
ever to have his eyes opened so as to see what the people of his 
own state think . . . now must be the time,” wrote one prominent 
opposition editor.*t Forney called it the “third lesson” for Bu- 
chanan.®* Opposition papers expressed a general confidence in the 
result of the impending campaign.®* Administration supporters ex- 
plained the defeat of 1859 in terms of “apathy, treason, and a small 
poll.’’*¢ 

Editorial comment was soon to be occupied with the sensational 
news of the peculiar incident at Harper’s Ferry where John Brown 
and his little band had raised the standard of insurrection. North- 
ern sympathy for Brown was confined, for the most part, to the 
abolitionist fringe, but many took the attitude of the Philadelphia 
Press which said: 


Mr. Buchanan, himself, is more guilty in a moral 
sense . . . than poor old Brown... . If it was right in 
James Buchanan to force slavery upon a people, it was 
right in John Brown to force freedom on the South.® 


The orthodox Democratic journals of the state, however, blamed 
the affair on abolitionist and Republican propaganda. The Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger remarked: 


It is not surprising that such civil disturbances as these 
should take place. For years past war has been preached 
against the Southern institutions . . . and every effort has 


George F. Milton, The Eve of Conflict: Stephen A. Douglas and the 
Needless War (New York, 1934), p. 379. 

® July 11, 1859. 

© Harrisburg Patriot, September 7, 14, 1859. 

™ Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, October 12, 1859. 

® Philadelphia Press, October 12, 1859. 

® Pittsburgh True Press, October 15, 1859. 

% Lebanon Advertiser, October 19, 1859. 

® November 7, 1859. 
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been made . . . to awaken sectional strife and plunge the 
country into civil war.* 


But the Republican journals disavowed abolitionism, although 
they continued to express some sympathy for Brown, and declared 
that the administration, which had sowed the Kansas wind, was 
now reaping the Virginia whirlwind.®** The Pennsylvania State 
Journal called slavery “the great national ulcer, which ‘breaks 
upon the surface’ at Harper’s Ferry.”** Forney summed up the 
newspaper comment of the time in the Press: 


No recent occurrence has elicited so much editorial 
comment from the American press as the outbreak at 
Harper’s Ferry. Most of the remarks made, however, 
are chiefly designed to give it an important political bear- 
ing. A large number of Democratic papers evidently sup- 
pose that it is well calculated to damage the future pros- 
pects of the Republican party, and, acting upon this 
impression, are determined to make the most of it. The 
Republican journals are earnestly endeavoring to ward 
off these supposed injurious influences, and to draw a 
broad line of distinction between Brown and those who 
sympathize with him, and the Republican party of the 
country.®*® 


The 1860 elections found other issues than popular sovereignty 
versus free soilism dominating the public mind. However, the 
candidacy of Douglas was opposed by the Southern wing of 
the Democratic party in view of his insistence on his plan of 
“popular sovereignty.” This sectional breach was widened and 
complicated in Pennsylvania because of Buchanan’s hold upon the 
state party organization. Forney was elected as Clerk of the House 
by a Republican dominated House of Representatives, further 
angering the Democratic stalwarts, who observed that “He will 
prove a useful instrument as long as he is well rewarded.”*° He 


® October 10, 1859. See, also, the Lewistown True Democrat, November 
, 1859; the Lebanon Advertiser, October 26, 1859. 

* Lancaster Examiner and Herald, October 26, 1859. 

* Cited in Bedford Gazette, November 4, 1859. 

“October 27, 1859. Forney’s comment on the “American press” is very 
applicable to Pennsylvania newspapers. 

™ Harrisburg Patriot, February 4, 1860. 
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was charged, not without some foundation, with “rapidly drifting 
toward flat-footed Republicanism.” 

The Press, however, remained loyal to Douglas’ aspirations and 
with the assistance of the Pittsburgh Daily Post drummed up sup- 
port in the state for the Illinois senator.*°? When the Democratic 
Convention at Charleston split over the Yancey revolt, many 
Pennsylvania Democratic papers expressed their preference for 
Douglas over the Southern candidate, John C. Breckinridge.’ 
The largest portion of the party press, however, denounced For- 
ney as “that Judas of the Philadelphia Press,” and continued to 
appeal for unity against that “ultra of the ultraist kind on aboli- 
tion,” Abraham Lincoln.?% 

Douglas seems to have been feared more than Breckinridge 
among Pennsylvania Republican papers during the 1860 cam- 
paign. At least he was denounced with more intensity than his 
Southern opponent. Typical of the assault on him was that of the 
Lancaster Examiner and Herald: 


Perhaps the most ravenous and corrupt of the factions 
is Douglas and his followers, who have been deprived of 
their share of plunder under Mr. Buchanan’s administra- 
tion. Under which King do Pennsylvania Democrats ex- 
pect to serve, Douglas or Breckinridge.?® 


As the campaign progressed, the Kansas question was subordi- 
nated to that of slavery anywhere and the protective tariff. Dis- 
union, sectionalism, and secession became the topics for editorial 
debate, along with “protectionism.” But the first three were the off- 
spring of the original dispute over Kansas and popular sovereignty. 


™ Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, February 7, 1860. 

#2 Philadelphia Press, October 26, 1859; Pittsburgh Daily Post, February 
28, 1860, March 21, 1860. 

*8 Carlisle Volunteer, May 17, 1860; Lewistown True Democrat, May 20, 
1860; Doylestown Democrat, cited in Philadelphia Press, May 31, 1860. 

* Lebanon Advertiser, May 23, 1860. 
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IRISH SETTLERS IN EARLY DELAWARE 


By Ricwarp J. PURCELL 
Catholic University 


ELAWARE of the Seventeenth Century was hardly cog- 

nizant of a rare Irish inhabitant, at least one, who could be 
identified as to his nationality. A certain John Nolin did appear 
with a colony of settlers who came from Massachusetts Bay as 
early as 1644, that is, some ten years before the settlements were 
taken from the Swedes by the Dutch. Twenty years later, when 
the colony was seized by the English, James Crawford, a Catholic 
of some note, arrived as a volunteer in the military forces of Sir 
Robert Carr and, finally, settled down on eight hundred acres in 
St. George’s Hundred which had been granted to him by Gover- 
nors Richard Nichols and Edmund Andros.' There was a Kelly 
on the Delaware, as early as 1662, to whom the famous William D. 
“Pig Iron” Kelly (1814-1890), long a representative in Congress 
of a district of Pennsylvania, or rather of the iron interest, traced 
an honorable descent.? 

The three Lower Counties of Pennsylvania, that is Delaware, 
had been assigned to William Penn in 1682. Hence this area be- 
came a natural refuge for Quakers, including Irish Friends, as 
for instance George Harland, a native of County Down, who 
settled in Newcastle, about 1687, served as a governor for a brief 
period, and founded a family of considerable renown in American 
life.* Arriving as a regular soldier in the reign of James II, Bryan 
McDonnell, a native of County Wicklow, remained at the expira- 
tion of his term of service, as many a Roman legionary or British 
veteran did after a colonial sojourn. He engaged in agriculture 
and sold lands in Wilmington, where he died in 1707. Some mem- 
bers of his family migrated to Virginia about 1750 during a 


* Journal of the American Irish Historical Society (hereafter, J.4.J.), VI, 
80; Henry C. Conrad, History of the State of eee from the Earliest 
Settlements to the Year 1907 (Wilmington, 1908), ITI, 558. 

? Dictionary of American Biography (D.A.B.), X, 105, 

°D.A.B., VIII, 267; A. H. Harlan, Genealogy of the Harlan Family 
(1914). 
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Scotch-Irish exodus from Pennsylvania to the frontier area of 
the’ Old Dominion.* 

Presumably these settlers imported Irish servants or encour- 
aged other Irishmen to settle in the colony because more names are 
identifiable after the turn of the century. With increased Irish 
emigration to William Penn’s main province of Pennsylvania, a 
considerable number of Irishmen of Scottish or Irish origin must 
have remained in Delaware as the little port town of Newcastle 
proved a favorite landing for passengers bound for Philadelphia 
partly because there were less stringent quarantine regulations for 
new arrivals in Delaware. At any rate, Darby Whelan, whose child 
was baptized in Holy Trinity Church in Wilmington, and an Ed- 
ward Brennan were men of record prior to 1719.5 

Concerning these early years of the Eighteenth Century in the 
Three Lower Counties of Pennsylvania, Israel Acrelius, a Swedish 
Reformed Minister, who served in America a few years, wrote in 
his History of New Sweden (1759), the oft-quoted observation : 


Forty years back our people scarcely knew what a 
school was. . . . In the later times there have come over 
from Ireland some Presbyterians and some Roman Cath- 
olics who commenced with school keeping, but as soon 
as they saw better openings they gave that up.° 


With these religious Swedes and Finns, education was church- 
controlled, and no doubt the arts of teaching and preaching were 
combined in the same zealous disciple. While the following obser- 
vation was of general application and was in no way confined to 
any part of the country or to any nationality, it would probably 
not be an inaccurate characterization for this region to say that: 
“It is a general plague and complaint of the whole land that for 
one discreet and able teacher you shall find twenty ignorant and 
careless,”" 


“FAL, 2G coe te 

5J.AJ., XVIII, 188 ff. 

*Published in 1758. See, Catholic Historical Researches (C. H. Re- 
searches), XVI, 72, quoting Historical Society of Pennsylvania, XI (1874). 

* Willard S. Elsbree, The American Teacher (New York, 1939), pp. 33, 
39, quoting from Charles Beard and William Carr, “Colonial School Days,” 
in Journal of National Educational Association, XXIV, 24 (February, 
1935). 
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An enthusiastic state historian, while stressing the unfavorable 
conditions of sparsely settled, urban Kent County, has observed: 


One must not conclude, however, that the settlers were 
not interested in the education of their children. The 
Colonials of Kent County, Friends, Presbyterians, of the 
English Church were of a superior type. Too many of 
their sons rose to positions of honor . . . to have been 
the product of a community where ignorance and illiter- 
acy prevailed. 

The Scotch-Irish refugees, many of them classical 
scholars, taught, either in their own homes, or by going 
from house to house, or as tutors in the homes of the 
settlers. 


Therewith he noted a William Dickey, “who came from Ireland 
in the early part of the 18th century, taught in his own house in 
the western part of the county as many as were in approachable 
distance of his house,” and an academy at Dover ruled by Dr. 
Samuel McCall, a Scot, it would seem, between 1730 and 1760.® 
Among early educated physicians in Delaware was Henry Fisher,® 
an immigrant from Ireland in 1725, who was the father of several 
children, “among whom a son, Henry, became noted for his patri- 
otic devotion to the cause of the revolution.” 

There were such local figures as Colonel Thomas Plunkett, a 
merchant, and Thomas Neil.?° John McKinley (1721-1796), an 
immigrant from the North of Ireland, settled in Wilmington, prac- 
ticed medicine eminently and became president of the state in popu- 
lar recognition of his patriotic service in the Revolution (1777) .™ 
John Read, a native of Dublin, emigated via Maryland to New- 
castle, established a landed estate, founded the town of Charlestown 
at the head of the Chesapeake, and fathered the state’s favorite son, 
George Read (1733-1798), who was famed as a lawyer, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, a framer of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and Chief Justice of Delaware.1? The son of an Irish 


®W. A. Powell, History of Delaware (1928), p. 394. 

*Thomas C. Stellwagen, “Delaware Doctors,’ Papers of the Historical 
Society of Delaware, XIX (1897), 6. 

” Pp. J. Hartigan, The Irish in the American Revolution (1908), pp. 129, 
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Presbyterian settler, Thomas Reed (1746-1823), was admitted 
to the ministry and presided over a classical school in Newark, 
Delaware.?* Francis Robinson, an obscure Irish arrival in 1732, 
became a leading merchant of Wilmington.** Thomas (or James) 
Macdonough, a native of County Kildare, Ireland, settled in Wil- 
mington, about 1730. His son, Major Thomas Macdonough (1747- 
1795), was a surgeon in the Continental forces and a judge, and 
his grandson, Thomas Macdonough (1783-1825), was a fighting 
commodore in the battle of Lake Champlain during the War of 
1812.% An immigrant to Newcastle from Londonderry in 1731, 
was Robert Kirkwood. His grandson, Samuel Jordan Kirkwood 
(1813-1894), was governor of Iowa during the years of the Civil 
War, a United States Senator, and Secretary of the Interior.’® 

In Newcastle County, there settled Hugh McWhorter (d. 1748), 
a linen manufacturer from Armagh. This probably meant that he 
operated a hearth loom and supplemented a precarious living by 
farming an acre of land. Later he removed to North Carolina 
where his son, Alexander, won fame as a patriotic minister of 
powerful influence over his Scotch-Irish folk.1* The Reverend 
William McKennan, also, arrived about 1730 in Newcastle County. 
He reared a family which included Colonel William McKennan 
of the American forces in the Revolution whose son, Thomas 
McKean McKennan, by a niece of Chief Justice Thomas McKean 
of Pennsylvania, became more than a local figure as a Congress- 
man, Secretary of the Interior (1850), and president of a rail- 
way.’8 In 1734, Thomas McKin from Derry, Ireland, settled at 
Brandywine, was honored by a judgeship, and founded a family 
which was favorably known in the political and mercantile circles 
of Baltimore‘and Philadelphia.*® 

Immigration was given some encouragement when Delaware 
obtained a separate legislature in 1743 and when a toleration act 


* DAB; SV, 43%. 

*M. J. O’Brien, George Washingion’s Associations with the Irish (New 
York, 1937), p. 48. 

* Proceedings of Vermont Historical Saqciety (1903-04), p. 59 ff.; a 
genealogy in Niles Register, VII (Supplement), 43 ff.; D.A.B., XII, 19; 
Drake, op. cit., p. 579. 

* D.A.B., X, 436. 

" D).A.B., XII, 175. 

131—.A.B., XII, 88; Biographical Directory of the American Congress 
(1928), p. 1267. 
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of that same year permitted any religious body to establish schools 
and hold title to real property used for their support. When 
Jeremiah Sullivan died, in 1766, his executors, all of Newcastle 
County, bore such characteristic Celtic names as Hallahan, Darby, 
Sullivan, and Philemon McLaughlin.?° William Killeen (1722- 
1803) was imported as an indentured servant from County Clare, 
in 1737, and purchased as a tutor by a family in Talbot County, 
Maryland. For one reason or another, he crossed over into Dela- 
ware three years later, and obtained employment as a teacher of 
the classics in Dover, where he had the good fortune of living in 
the household of Samuel Dickinson and instructing his son, John 
Dickinson (1732-1808), later governor. With the support of such 
a patron and through his own native ability, Killeen rose rapidly 
as a lawyer and became chief justice (1777-1793) of the old “Blue 
Hen State,” under its first constitution, when John McKinley was 
its first elected governor, and chancellor (1793-1801) under the 
second constitution (1792). No doubt originally a Roman Catholic, 
Killeen lived a Presbyterian and as such he has been described as 
of North of Ireland ancestry, regardless of his name which con- 
temporary American writers would hardly localize.** 

Charles Cullen, described as from Antrim, settled in Dover 
about 1752. A chronicler with an antiquarian interest has located 
seven McCarthys in Delaware marriage lists from 1735 to 1774 
and five in militia musters.** A William Kelly deposed that he was 
captured off the coast of North Carolina by French pirates on 
the specific date of September 25, 1747.?* At least a score of estates 
of Celtic Irishmen, to use an artificial term, were probated in New- 
castle (1690-1753) ; and some eighty-three Irish names, besides 
doubtful cognomens, appeared in the list of wills in this county for 
1744-1799. In the records of Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, 

™C. H. Researches, VI, 36. 

™ Conrad, Delaware Il, 823, 913, 922; Charles J. Stille, The Life and 
Times of John Dickinson (Philadelphia, 1891), pp. 16-17; J.AJD., XXV 
(1926), nig Pennsylvania Magazine (April, 1891), p. 5 C. H. Researches 
(1891), 191; M. K. Jackson, Literary History of Colonial Pennsylvania 
cel a Pa., 1906), p. 106. Little is known of Killeen’s judicial career 
because of the failure to keep official reports of adjudicated cases so early. 
See Ignatius C. Grubb, “The Colonial and State Judiciary of Delaware,” 
Papers of the Historical Society of Delaware, I1, Paper 17, 1-70. See, Drake, 
op. cit., p. 509, which cites the New York Spectator, October 22, 1805. 
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301- 317. 


*C. H. B. Turner, ed., Some Records of Sussex County, Delaware, p. 48. 
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about four hundred Irish names have been noted on marriage 
lists from 1719 to 1799. On militia rolls, Irish names were espe- 
cially conspicuous. In 1746, Captain John Shannon’s company of 
one hundred soldiers had fifty-one who were born in Ireland; in 
Captain McClughan’s company of ninety-eight there were forty- 
three; and in Captain Armstrong’s company of forty-three there 
were twenty-seven.”* In 1749, two vessels from Belfast landed at 
Newcastle with indentured servants for sale. A year later a ship 
from Belfast disembarked passengers and indentured servants.” 

Reverend Mr. Blewett reported, in 1748, to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel that Quakers and Roman Catholics 
were burying their dead on their own plantations, rather than, 
it would seem, patronize the Church of England cemeteries which 
presumably maintained a monopoly over burials as in the Brit- 
ish Isles. Three years later, the Reverend Hugh Neil, certainly 
an Irishman regardless of his religious profession, informed this 
Society that five or six Papist families were attended monthly by a 
priest from Maryland.** Of this group, a Kerryman, Cornelius 
Hollahan, married Margaret Kelly, who was said to have been 
kidnapped and shipped to America as an indentured servant. 
Erroneously he has been identified as the first Catholic in Dela- 
ware, where he arrived about 1735. A man of some means as 
indicated by his estate of one hundred and fifty acres at Mount 
Cuba, which he had purchased at one pound-sterling per acre, 
he offered his home as a Mass House for Jesuit missionaries 
coming from Philadelphia or from their manors in Maryland. It 
was also utilized by Washington as a headquarters at the battle of 
Brandywine. St. Mary’s log chapel, built about 1772, west of 
Wilmington, was long known as the Coffee Run Church.** 

Included in the roster of militia companies (1758), there were 
four schoolmasters: Richard Little, James Murphy, Arthur Simp- 
son, and John Bryan, whose contributions offered a slight indica- 
tion of Ireland’s cultural contribution to the primitive settlements.”* 

* J.ALD., XIV, 187 €.; XXVU, 182. 

* Philadelphia Gazette, September 14, 1749, quoted in C. H. Researches, 
XXVII, 371; Munster Journal, November 26, 1750. 

*C. H. Researches, III, 29. 

* Records of the American Catholic Historical Society (hereafter, Rec- 
ords of A.C.H.S.), I, 177 f€.; Conrad, Delaware, p. 777 ff.; A Guide to the 
First State, American Guide Series, compiled as a Federal Writers Project 
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Robert Patterson (1743-1824), an immigrant from Ulster, be- 
came principal of the academy at Wilmington, from which he 
advanced to a majority in the American Revolution, a professor- 
ship of mathematics in the College of Philadelphia, to the more 
lucrative mastership of the United States mint, and to productive 
scholarship and the presidency of the American Philosophical 
Society.*° 

Among interesting arrivals in the decade preceding the Revolu- 
tion were the McDermotts, of whom one was the mother of 
Captain Jacob Jones (1768-1850), who distinguished himself in 
his command of the Wasp in the fight with the English Frolick 
during the War of 1812.°° Patrick O’Flinn was a native of Ire- 
land who, on retirement from his Revolutionary service as captain 
of a company which he recruited for Colonel Henry Neill’s regi- 
ment, kept the “Happy Retreat Tavern” of Wilmington. Washing- 
ton stopped at this inn occasionally on his way from Mount 
Vernon to or from Philadelphia, as he did on his return from the 
Constitutional Convention. To O’Flinn, Washington appealed when 
he was searching for a good miller in 1798. Although there were 
few men with whom General Washington associated in familiar 
fashion, he was at home with this amusing Irishman as a gentle- 
man of his suite, probably Colonel Lear, remarked “that in all 
his journies with the president, he had never seen him so much at 
home, in a public house, as in Captain O’Flinn’s, or ever met with 
a man with whome he discoursed more familiarly than with him.” 
This “Sign of the Ship” tavern proved a popular rendezvous for 
Irishmen and for Revolutionary officers of that exclusive Society 
of Cincinnati which was founded for undemocratic patriots. It was 
to this same lively O’Flinn that Wolfe Tone referred in his 
Autobiography; and the jolly publican must have encountered 
Hamilton Rowan, another Irish rebel of 1798, when he sojourned 
in temporary exile in Delaware." 

Edward Roche (1753-1821), an Irish arrival from Cork, 
settled in Wilmington, served as an officer in the Revolutionary 


” Drake, op. cit., p. 694; see a Record of the Families of Robert Patterson 
(1847). 

D0: AB X76: 

= Niles Weekly Register, XIV (1818), 344, whose editor was a childhood 
admirer of the Irish tavernkeeper; William T. Wolfe Tone (ed.), Auto- 
biography of Wolfe Tone (1826), I, 130; C. H. Researches, XIX, 188; 
O’Brien, Washington’s Associations with the Irish, p. 48 ff. 
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War, and was said to have been so badly treated as an English 
prisoner after the battle of Camden that his health was impaired, 
though he lived thereafter some forty years.** John McGuire, 
father of the Reverend Mr. McGuire of Quebec, lived near 
Brandywine from which, as a royalist, he was forced to withdraw 
on the retreat of the Britsh forces, possibly to Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, where his brother, Andrew McGuire, had located.** 
On the eve of the American Revolution, the number of immigrants 
increased with the new Scotch-Irish migrations from Ulster to the 
New World not to speak of immigrants shipping from southern 
Irish ports. The New York Gazette reported the good ship Need- 
ham from Cork with two hundred passengers after two hundred 
immigrants had been unloaded at Newcastle.** President Ezra 
Stiles of Yale College, in July 1774, wrote in his diary of the 
arrival at Newcastle of one hundred persons from Waterford and 
two hundred and twenty immigrants from Newry in Captain 
McGaffney’s Charlotte and Captain McClenachan’s Hope.*® As 
of November 5, 1774, Christopher Marshall noted the Friendship 
from Cork at Newcastle with two hundred immigrants.** 

In the Revolutionary forces of Delaware, with a population of 
about 37,500, there was a sprinkling of Irish names on the roster 
of its three regiments. There were some figures of local distinction 
as Sergeant James Murphy, Captain Thomas Keane, whose com- 
pany of sixty-two militiamen from Newcastle County included 
twenty-five natives of Ireland, a Major James Moore, and Captain 
William McKennan. In Colonel David Hall’s regiment of only 280 
men, about 14 per cent carried Irish names. One regiment was 
commanded by Colonel John Haslett, an Irishman, who studied 
for the Presbyterian ministry but turned to the practice of medi- 
cine in Kent County. A member of the assembly and politically 
known, he was killed at the battle of Princeton, but left a son, 
Joseph, who served as governor in 1811-1814 and 1823-1824." 


® Niles Weekly Register, XX, 112. 

® Records of A.C.H.S., I, 370. 

* Quoted in O’Brien, Washington's Associations with the Irish, p. 234. 

® FB. Dexter (ed.), The Literary Diary of Esra Stiles (1901), I, 453. 

*® Christopher Marshall, Passages from his Diary, edited by William 
Duane, Jr., Vol. I, 1774-1777 (Philadelphia, 1839-1849). 

7 7.AJ., XXI, 97 ff.; William G. Whiteley, “The Revolutionary Soldiers 
of Delaware,” published by the Historical Society of Delaware, Historical 
and Biographical Papers (1896) ; ibid. (1895), 8, 12; Drake, op. cit., 415. 
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During the American Revolution, “in Kent and Sussex more 
than half the people were of the Established Church of England, 
and many of them were pronounced Tories.” Even the middle 
county, Kent, had such an exceedingly sparse and scattered popu- 
lation that it did not “in its earliest history, maintain churches nor 
even support itinerant preachers.” In 1743, however, of 1,020 men 
in Kent County, 484 were Anglicans, 56 Quakers, 397 Presby- 
terians, and 20 of no religious affiliation.** This was a fair indica- 
tion of the almost universal Anglo-Saxon and Scotch-Irish char- 
acter of the people. 

William Cobbett, the English radical, reformer, and journalist, 
found himself in Wilmington, a thriving town of 2,500 souls, 
where he earned about $330 a year teaching the children of well- 
to-do refugees from Santo Domingo and assisting, according to 
tradition, at Mr. Pepper’s school “where the respectable children 
of suitable age were in part educated.” According to a reputable 
local annalist : “The teacher, Mr. Pepper, was a graduate of Dublin 
College, a teacher of languages, and proficient in French, which 
was deemed so essential when the town was teeming with emi- 
grants.” Pepper soon moved to Philadelphia where he wrote poetry, 
aided Cobbett on his Gazette, and taught English to refugees from 
the revolutionized French Indies, until his death in 1798. About 
this time, or a little earlier, Scotch-Irishmen like Wilson, Robert 
Coran, and John Filson were teaching in Wilmington’s academies.*® 

A number of representatives with Irish names found their way 
during the national period into the state legislature as John Collins, 
William and Solomon Moore, Nathaniel Hayes, Charles A. Cullen, 
and Joseph A. McFerran. John Cochran (1809-1898) was a fruit 
grower and governor; Samuel Harrington (1803-1865) was a 
chief justice and chancellor of the state. Militia rolls, 1796-1800 
and for 1827, carried at least 125 Irish surnames, preceded, how- 
ever, by some evangelical Christian names. So all in all, there were 


*® Conrad, Delaware, II, 593; W. A. Powell, History of Delaware (1928), 
140, 360. 

® Mary E. Clark, Peter Porcupine in America; The Career of William 
Cobbett, 1792-1800 (Philadelphia, 1939), pp. 6, 15, quoting Elizabeth Mont- 
gomery’s Reminiscences of Wilmington, in Familiar Village Tales, Ancient 
and New (Philadelphia, 1851), pp. 313-314; and Porcupine’s Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1798. 
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men of Irish origin, whether some of them were openly conscious 
of it or not.*° 

While Jesuit priests from Philadelphia did conduct missions in 
Delaware and maintain a Mass House on a farm at Coffee Run, 
organized Catholic religious life actually commenced with Father 
Patrick Kenny (1763-1840 [or 1842]), a Dublin man, who had 
been trained at Saint Sulpice in Paris and who arrived as a cabin 
passenger on a crowded immigrant ship in 1804. He found or 
established Mass stations at the homes of Judge Willcox, a con- 
vert, at Concord; of Anthony Hearne, a native of Waterford, at 
Rock Hill; of Daniel Fitzpatrick at West Chester ; and of Thomas 
Maguire at Coffee Run.** The Irish in Wilmington were apparently 
numerous enough to be rewarded for their political support when 
President Jefferson named John Burke a deputy collector of the 
port.** 

In time, Brandywine became quite an Irish Catholic center, 
what with factories, the Dupont powder works, and the liberality 
of the Duponts to the church which preached temperance and 
contentment to labor under the ministries of Fathers Riley, Mc- 
Cabe, and John S. Walsh. In 1855 an enlarged church and school 
accommodated about 1,300 souls, including some who were de- 
scribed as comfortable Roman Catholics.** 

At New Castle, Catholic services were held by missionaries as 
early as 1804, but an attempt was made to build a brick church 
three years later. With the assistance of B. Murphy and others 
and a legislative grant to hold a lottery to raise $2,000, a substan- 
tial church was built. This was used for sixty years by Kenny, his 
successors, Fathers Correll, Reilly, and Cobbin, who became a 
resident pastor in 1854.4 Welcomed or not, Bernard and Mary 
(McCullough) Murphy were in Newcastle in 1822; and it was 
their son, John Murphy (1812-1880), who made a real contribu- 
tion as a Catholic publisher and bookseller when American secular 
publishers had little interest in books or translations by Roman 
Catholics.*® 


“ Conrad, Delaware, I, 268, 281 ff., 313 ff.; Delaware Archives, IV, 3 ff.; 
V, 272; New England Historical and Genealogical Register, October, 1907. 

“ Records of A.C.H.S., VII, 27 ff.; Conrad, Delaware, I, 312; Anna T. 
Lincoln, Wilmington, Delaware (1928), 167; Scharf, Delaware, II, 877. 

“Obituary in the Providence Gazette, June 8, 1803. 

* The Catholic Herald, February 24, 1842; C. H. Researches, V1, 139 ff. 

“Scharf, Delaware, II, 877, 892. 

* A Sketch of Murphy by the writer in D.A.B., XIII, 352. 
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A log cabin chapel erected at Wilmington, about 1805, by 
Reverend John Rossiter and served for a time by Father Charles 
Whelan, gave way to St. Peter’s Church which Father Patrick 
Kenny built, about 1816, for a growing congregation which he 
served, or rather ruled, until his death. Father Kenny is best 
remembered for his diary, which despite its prejudices and self- 
sustaining dogmatism, has proven a source of information for 
early Irish settlers in Wilmington and its environs.*® In 1816, he 
said a requiem Mass for the soul of Lieutenant Patrick Mc- 
Donough. In 1818, he noted that the explosion at Dupont’s Powder 
Works killed thirty-five persons of whom twenty-eight men and 
one woman were Catholics. Here was an indication of the percent- 
age of Irishmen in the labor supply of the powder mills and the 
continuous danger of the employment. In a later explosion (1833), 
there were several Irish workers killed and injured, including one 
Kelly who was only out from Ireland about two months and who 
was slaving to bring over a wife and seven children. Father Kenny 
noted the arrival of Father Terence McGuire’s brother from Lon- 
donderry ; of Bernard Connolly, a schoolmaster, who was per- 
secuted at all turns; of Donnelly, a schoolmaster in Wilmington, 
who married a niece of Bishop Henry Conwell of Philadelphia 
and established a school in that city ; and of Anthony Hearne who, 
as early as 1826, had accumulated enough property to bequeath 
$1,600 to the Catholic Church of West Chester. Of nativist hostil- 
ity to his Catholic countrymen, Pastor Kenny made frequent 
observations. In 1826, a canal laborer, Michael Monaghan, was 
condemned to death for murder of a woman solely on her dying 
word. On further investigation he was reprieved and later par- 
doned by the governor. A year later another Irishman barely 
escaped death as an alleged murderer, for it was easy to cast suf- 
ficient suspicion on casual laborers to obtain convictions from na- 
tive juries. Father Kenny’s own hostler, John O’Neil from Queen’s 
County, was attacked by anti-Catholic bigots, as they would be 
termed a century later in full realization that religious and racial 
bigotry are not confined to any one people or to any single Chris- 
tian creed. 

The pastor was not without troubles at the hands of his own 
people, nor was he oblivious to their faults. His hired man he could 


“ Records of A.C.H.S., IX, 66, 70, 80, 81, 87, 88, 98, 108, 235, 435. 
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not discharge until he was able to settle with him, though he had 
the satisfaction of denouncing him in fine style in his diary: “I 
wish this Irish Indian Savage, Drunkard, Egg and cider sucker was 
a second time in his proper lodgings Botany bay.”** Trustee 
troubles with over zealous laymen holding title to church properties 
in the fashion of American law, he was found to face. An early 
trustee was Victor Dupont, whose wife was an ardent Catholic 
and who reared some of her family in her own faith. His successor, 
James Purcell, M.D., was referred to as troublesome, from time 
to time. Indeed, the pious pastor refused to call several other 
trustees Catholics but rather “low Irish.”** For John Keating 
(c. 1760-1856) and his wife, Eulalia Des Chapelles, however, he 
had due respect, and quite properly. Keating, an exile with the 
wild geese from Limerick, had commanded a French regiment at 
Santo Domingo, but rather than serve under the First French 
Republic, he emigrated to Wilmington and later removed to Phil- 
adelphia. His family became more noted than he, himself, for 
intellectual attainments. A son, William Hypolitus Keating (1799- 
1844), was graduated from the University of Pennsylvania, taught 
chemistry and mineralogy at the University, became a leader in 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, and a founder of the Franklin 
Institute which he served as secretary (1821-25). A daughter, 
Eulalia, on the death of her cousin-husband, Jerome Keating, 
entered the Visitation Convent of Georgetown of which she be- 
came superioress.*® 

This Irish pastor was interested in schooling for his people at a 
time when public education in Delaware was quite backward, 
partly because, until 1820, schools were dependent for support 
upon gifts and license fees from marriages and taverns. A few 
years later (1829), a sort of common school system was organ- 
ized.*° In 1830, the Sisters of Charity of Emmitsburg took charge 
of an orphan asylum and established an academy on Quaker Hill 
in Wilmington, known as St. Peter’s Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. A parochial school was established for poor children, which 
the select academy helped to finance. In 1839, a boy’s school, later 


“ Tbid., TX, 124. 

 Tbid., IX, 122. 

 Tbid., IX, 340 f. 

%® James B. McMaster, History of the People of the United States (New 
York, 1900), V, 357; Conrad, Delaware, III, 798. 
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St. Mary’s College, so-called, was founded at Coffee Run. 
Bishop Kenrick’s Diary carried this note: 


August the eleventh day (eight day, 1830, I confirmed 
eighty-six in St. Pater’s Church in the town of Wilming- 
ton, in the State of Delaware. I visited also the school 
which the Sisters of Charity have there, where, besides 
six little orphan girls, who are cared for and taught in the 
house, they teach many young girls the rudiments of 
letters and religion. 


In 1835, Bishop Kenrick, after confirmation at Newcastle and 
Wilmington, traversed the state “to discover any Catholic families 
who ought to be organized so as to be regularly attended by the 
nearest priest.”®? 

Father Kenny was assisted for a time by Father George A. 
Carrell, S.J. (later Bishop of Covington), and was succeeded by 
other Irish priests—Patrick Reilly, a refugee from County Cavan ; 
Walsh; and George Kelly. As Reilly’s father, a manufacturer as 
Ulsterities would have it, was ruined by the Napoleonic ordinances, 
the youth set forth to seek his fortune in America and found work 
in a factory at Kensington, a surburb of Philadelphia, which had 
a large Irish laboring section. Learning some Latin under Father 
John Kelly, he proceeded to his philosophical and theological 
studies and was ordained by Bishop Francis P. Kenrick of 
Philadelphia. He volunteered for the Negro missions in Liberia 
and finally settled down in Wilmington where he became vicar 
general of the diocese.** Interestingly enough Archbishop Kenrick, 
on his translation to the archepiscopal see of Baltimore (1851), 
suggested to Archbishop John B. Purcell a number of candidates 
for appointment to the bishopric of Philadelphia, including Father 
Reilly of St. Mary’s Church and Lawrence Cosgrave, S.J., of St. 
Peter’s Church, also in Wilmington.** In 1858, Father Reilly nomi- 
nated several Catholics including Philip Plunkett, William J. Pur- 


™ Records of A.C.H.S., I, 117 f£.; Conrad, Delaware, II, 777 ff.; John T. 
Scharf, A History of Delaware (1609-1888) (Philadelphia, 1888), p. 725. 

© John Gilmary Shea, A History of the Catholic Church, III (1890), 559. 

% Records of A.C.H.S., I, 117 f£., V, 7 f. He was a brother of Eugene 
Kelly, a banker in New York. See Richard J. Purcell in D.A.B., X, 307. 

* Based upon statement in a forthcoming doctoral dissertation on “Francis 
ee Kenrick” by the Reverend Hugh J. Nolan of the Archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia. 
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cell, Michael Harrity, William McMenamin, Charles Smith, John 
Fox, Charles O’Donnell, Patrick McGowan, Hugh Sweeney, and 
Thomas Curley to collect for St. Mary’s of the Immaculate Con- 
ception Church. In nearby Dover, Thomas Murphy was operat- 
ing an English classical school (1852-).°° 

Public works brought some Irishmen to Delaware. The two- 
and-one-half million dollar breakwater near Cape Henlopen, with 
its two stone dikes, 75 feet wide and 1,500 and 3,600 feet long,*® 
and the Delaware and Hudson canal and terminal construction 
under James S. McEntee,** provided work for immigrant laborers. 
So also did the new railroads, and the navvies were Irish almost 
to a man. 

These gleanings are slight, but not altogether uninteresting, for 
a colony-state whose Irish contribution to the volume of popula- 
tion, Celtic-Irish and Scotch-Irish, in the usual quasi-intelligent 
sense of these terms, amount to 5.4 and 6.3 per cent, based upon 
a careful but problematical and proportionate comparison of dis- 
tinctive names in Ireland’s four provinces and names of the heads 
of families in the census of 1790 for Delaware.®® However, the 
average man, free or indentured, rarely got his name into a co- 
lonial record, and especially a printed record, any more than did 
a laboring man in the national era. And not until the immigration 
of the forties did the Irish flow into Delaware. 


® Scharf, Delaware, p. 726; Powell, Delaware, p. 450. 

®S. Augustus Mitchell, Intermediate or Second Geography (1849), p. 29. 

* For his son, Jervis McEntee (1828-1891), see D.A.B., XII, 39. 

Report of Committee of the American Council of Lez arned Societies on 
Linguistic and National Stocks in the Population of the United States, An- 
nual Report of the American Historical Association for 1931, I, 124, 307. 








THE SOURCES OF THE ORIGINAL 
DICKINSON COLLEGE LIBRARY* 


By James W. PHILLIPS 
Dickinson College 


ITH the granting of the charter to Dickinson College in 

1783, the college fathers began immediately to assemble a 
library for the new institution, Although the assembling of the 
book collection was often as discouraging as the accretion of a 
working capital, General John Armstrong, President pro tem of 
the Board of Trustees, could announce in 1787 that “the library 
already consists of two thousand seven hundred and six volumes, 
in the Hebrew, Latin, English, French, German, Low Dutch and 
Italian languages, the donations of gentlemen in England, Scot- 
land and Philadelphia.”* 

Although this statement is the earliest discovered description 
of the college book collection, it is singularly noncommittal, for it 
serves only to reveal the physical book content of the library and 
to establish the geographical identity of its benefactors. Since 
neither contemporary manuscript nor printed catalogue was avail- 
able to expand this bare information, it was necessary to turn to 
manuscript sources and to examine the remaining volumes in order 
to discover the origins and subject content of the original library 
and the efforts expended in collecting it. 

Physical examination of the volumes gradually disclosed the 
identity of the library’s donors. Most of them had divulged their 
identities to previous searchers, for James Ross, the first librarian, 
and Dr. Benjamin Rush had carefully inscribed in many of the 
volumes the donor’s name. Therefore, from the cartographical 
profiles of General Armstrong’s statement, the gentlemen in Eng- 
land emerged as Granville Sharp, Dr. John Coakley Lettsom and 


*Paper read before the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
sociation, Reading, Pa., October 25-26, 1946. 


* Statement on the inside wrapper of the February 1787 issue of The 
Columbian Magazine or Monthly Miscellany. 
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Dr. Richard Price; in Scotland, as Dr. John Erskine; in Phila- 
delphia as John Dickinson, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Richard Peters, 
Jr., William Marshall, Samuel Vaughan, Robert Bell, William and 
David Hall, Thomas Bradford, William Young, Francis Bailey 
and Thomas Dobson. The examination also revealed donors who 
may be generally but somewhat questionably classified as Penn- 
sylvanians, i.e, Dr. Samuel McCoskry, Robert Magaw, Samuel 
Tate and James Baxter. 

The advantage of this identification in analyzing the sources of 
the library are many, but the loss, since 1787, of almost seven 
hundred books from the original collection inevitably means the 
loss of the identity of certain donors and this loss creates a cer- 
tain inadequacy in any evaluation of the original sources. However, 
those donors identified present a sufficiently varied cross-section 
of interest in the educational project of the founders to provide 
a summary study of the collection. 

Manuscript search indicates the extent of the trustees’ effort 
in acquiring the library. William Bingham from England in Au- 
gust 1783 wrote an optimistic report of the possibilities of Eng- 
lish assistance. He summarized his view of the situation: 


Policy dictating the Necessity of Cultivating a Great 
commercial connection with the United States, has in 
View the immediate Advantage to be derived therefrom 


—thus far we may place Dependence, on their profes- 
sional Attachment.? 


Bingham’s actual solicitation of help for the new college was ex- 
tremely disappointing. He wrote his fellow-trustees of his failure 
in December 1783. “They [the English] have invariably informed 
me that no Success could now be expected in this Undertaking.’’* 

This discouraging news did not decrease the pursuit of as- 
sistance from the British Isles. The trustees tried various sources. 
A letter to Dr. Charles Nisbet, soliciting his acceptance of the 
presidency of the new school, also suggested to Dr. Nisbet the 
importance of his securing books for the library. Dr. Benjamin 

* William Bingham to John Montgomery, London, August 10, 1783, Dick- 
insoniana Collection, Dickinson College. 

* William Bingham to Trustees of Dickinson College, London, December 
29, 1783, Dickinsoniana Collection, Dickinson College. 


*Trustees to Dr. Charles Nisbet, Carlisle, Penna., September 29, 1784, 
Dickinsoniana Collection, Dickinson College. 
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Rush, the leader of the college fathers, investigated the possibility 
of aid from his English humanitarian friends. He wrote Dr. John 


Coakley Lettsom and requested the Quaker physician to beg a few 
books among his friends. 


The Sweepings of their Studies will be very acceptable in 
our illiterate wooden country. The Lumber of the Stalls 
in the Streets of London, which are sold by weight, would 
make us truly rich.® 


Although these efforts to obtain British help were not fruitless, 
the Philadelphia area yielded Dr. Rush and his colleagues their 
principal reward. This reward came from John Dickinson, whose 
interest in this proposed school across the Susquehanna, Dr. Rush 
had stimulated. This stimulation resulted in Dickinson’s gift of 
approximately fifteen hundred volumes from the library of his 
father-in-law, Isaac Norris, the younger. 

These volumes formed an excellent nucleus for a college li- 
brary. They represented certainly the scholarly and _ bibliophilic 
interests of two, and possibly of three men—Isaac Norris, the 
elder ; Isaac Norris, the younger; and possibly James Logan, the 
intimate friend of the elder, and the father-in-law of the younger 
Isaac Norris. The library of the two Norris’ reflected at least sixty 
years of continuous extensive intellectual activity and concom- 
itant collecting. Letters of Isaac Norris, the elder, give evidence 
of his interest in and ability to evaluate books. In 1707 he wrote 
to Joseph Pike concerning a book entitled The Rights of the 
Christian Church: 


The book is four hundred and sixteen pages, showing 
original and natural lights of government upon Sidney 
and Locke’s principles, and that ’tis absurd and incon- 
sistent with the very being of a government to have two 
independent powers in the same society ; that the clergy’s 
endeavoring at it, is upon Papal principles and incon- 
sistent with the Christian religion, with much more. . . .° 


5 Benjamin Rush to Lettsom, Philadelphia, April 8, 1785. T. J. Pettigrew, 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Late John Coakley Lettsom (Lon- 
don, 1817), II, 426-27. . 

® Correspondence between William Penn and James Logan. (Memoirs of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1870, Vol. X), II, 
210-211. 
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Writing to James Logan in 1710, he discussed completely different 
publications : 


I received per Charles Read, the Anno 1709, also the 
second volume of the Tatler, which I am pleased with. 
I should have overlooked them . . . had not thou recom- 
mended them, and by that taught me to find instruction 
as well as delight. Turning them over, as one is apt to 
do at first opening, by letting the leaves fly from under 
my right thumb, I stopped at last in the second volume, 
No. 114, and read it, and that directing me back to No. 
95, I was more than ordinarily taken with them... ." 


The senior Norris’ bookcollecting proclivity is perhaps reflected 
in those items of the college collection which were formerly in 
the libraries of Sir Robert Clayton, one-time lord mayor of Lon- 
don, of Gilbert Burnet, Lord Bishop of Salisbury, and of Robert 
Uvedale, English schoolmaster and horticulturist. The libraries of 
these English collectors were sold by booksellers during the elder 
Norris’ lifetime and were probably bought by either himself, his 
son, or his friend. James Logan, on one of their several visits to 
London. 

After the death of his father in 1735, Isaac Norris. the younger, 
continued to add to the library. His niece, Mrs. Deborah Logan, 
in an account of the physical library at Fairhill, furnished in- 
formation of the manner in which the collection was housed at 
this time. 


It [the library] was placed in a low building, consisting 
of several rooms, in the garden, and was a most delight- 
ful retreat for contemplative study; the windows cur- 
tained with ivy; the sound of ‘bees’ industrious murmur’ 
from a glass hive which had a communication from with- 
out, and where their wonderful instinct could be viewed. 
Beautiful specimens of the fine arts and many curiosities 
were also collected there, the shelves were filled with the 
best authors, and material for writing and drawing were 
at hand.*® 


The most interesting items in the college collection, which Nor- 
ris, the younger, added to the library during his lifetime, are 
* Tbid., p. 432. 


SCharles J. Stillé, Life and Times of John Dickinson, 1732-1808 (Phila- 
delphia, 1891), p. 312. 
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those purchased from the library of Robert Harley, Earl of Ox- 
ford. The greater part of these books Norris purchased in 1752 
from Thomas Osborne, a London bookseller, to whom the widow 
of Edward Harley, Robert Harley’s son, sold the library. Norris 
indicated in a letter to Osborne on March 16, 1752 that he had, 
prior to the writing, purchased some Harleian items from a New 
York bookseller but that- he had found these volumes in un- 
satisfactory condition. Desiring to secure items in better condi- 
tion, he included in the same letter a list of titles from the Har- 
leian Catalogue of May 1749, which he wished to buy.’ At the 
same time he wrote to Richard Partridge and requested him to 
check on the condition of the titles he ordered.’° The existing 
Harleian items in the Norris collection are of some bibliographic 
and bibliophilic interest. They are witnesses to the skill of the 
bookbinders, Thomas Elliott and Christopher Chapman. They are 
bound in calf, morocco and Russian leather with the characteristic 
gilt border. One volume bears the name of Robert Harley stamped 
in gilt on its cover. 

Most of the books purchased by the younger Norris contain the 
bookplate designed for Norris by James Turner. Turner, an early 
American engraver, migrated from Boston to Philadelphia around 
1746 and worked there until his death in 1769.11 The plate is of 
Chippendale design and confronts, in addition to the plate of 
Harley, that of the Duke of Newcastle, Earl of Leicester, John, 
Lord Bishop of Ossory, Sir Philip Sydenham and Peter Dobroe. 
From whose collections Norris purchased items and added to his 
own. 

Only coincidental evidence corroborates Stille’s statement that 
Norris the younger inherited from James Logan, his father-in- 
law, a library of extraordinary value.'? At least the remaining 
Norris items in the college library do not confirm this fact. Un- 
less those books containing a note in Norris’ hand “rebound in 
1751” were among the bequest of Logan to his son-in-law. The 
collection, it seems, reflects Logan’s intellectual and bibliophilic 
interests rather than any of his actual holdings. Cannon in The 

*Logan Papers. Wallpaper Letter Book, 1735-1755, p. 72. Hist. Soc. of 
Penna. 

 Tbid. 

* William Dunlap, History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design 


in the United States (New Edition, 3 vols., Boston, 1918), III, 339. 
4 Stillé, op. cit., p. 316. 
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American Book Collector writes of Logan’s interest in Aldine im- 
prints.1* The Norris collection contains some late examples of 
that press. Later Logan felt the price commanded by an Aldine 
press book to be exorbitant and collected items from the press of 
the Estienne’s. There are titles in the Norris collection represent- 
ing the press work of each printer of the Estienne dynasty. The 
subject matter of the books is also identical, both libraries con- 
taining titles by Flamsteed, Bellarmine, Halley, Boyle, Wallis, etc. 
The collection, it seems, discloses the close mental and social re- 
lationship existing between the two families rather than the actual 
gift of volumes from one to the other. 

Of the fifteen hundred volumes from the Norris collection 
originally presented Dickinson College, five hundred fifty-five 
identified items remain. There are one thousand fifty-two un- 
identified volumes, belonging to the original library, the greater 
part of which were probably included in Dickinson’s gift. At least 
certain common bibliographic features point in that direction, such 
as similarity of subject matter and manuscript marginalia, pro- 
venience, and style of binding. The identified Norris volumes cover 
the subject fields of medicine, science, law, religion, history, phi- 
losophy, language and belles lettres. In addition to Estienne and 
Aldine imprints, the collection contains examples from the presses 
of Elzevir, Gryphius, Plantin, Froben and John Day. Forty-two 
of the titles are listed in Pollard and Redgrave’s Short-title Cata- 
logue of English Books, 1475-1640. This collection formed a sur- 
prisingly plausible nucleus for a college library, especially so, 
when one considers the absence of conscious scholarly intent in 
the assembling of the collection. 

Judge Richard Peters added to the nucleus formed by the Nor- 
ris collection with a gift of fifty titles. Volume Nine of the Peters 
Papers in the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
contains a list of the Peters gift. However, only seventeen of the 
forty extant Peters items agree with the titles listed. It would 
seem from this disparity that Judge Peters either changed his 
mind concerning the titles or gave to the library on more than one 
occasion. These books are principally of interest because of their 
provenience. Among them are items from the library of his uncle, 


'S Carl L. Cannon, American Book Collectors and Collecting from Colonial 
Times to the Present (New York, 1941), p. 32. 
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Richard Peters, secretary of the provincial land office. Of the elder 
Peters’ books, one contains a note of presentation from James 
Logan. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush not only solicited gifts for the library but 
was also one of its donors. Sixteen titles in the collection testify 
to his generosity. Among the books are several of his own works, 
which he inscribed “from the author to Dickinson College.” There 
is also a four volume set of Norton’s Remarks, bearing the book- 
plate of the high priest of the American Tories, Jonathan Boucher. 

The remaining identified donors in the area of Philadelphia were 
principally booksellers and printers. Of first importance in the 
number of extant items is the gift of Robert Bell, one-time em- 
ployer of Thomas Paine and printer of Paine’s Common Sense. 
The Bell gift of- which twelve titles exist, includes several items 
from his own press, among which is an edition of Thompson’s The 
Seasons. Philadelphia 1777. Five volumes represent the interest 
of Thomas Dobson, publisher of “The British Encyclopedia.” 
William and David Hall, sons of Franklin’s partner, David Hall, 
were also among the library’s benefactors. Eight volumes give evi- 
dence of their aid. Two beautiful examples of the Foulis’ press, 
a Homer and a Callimachus, were included in the Hall gift. Thomas 
Bradford, William Young, Francis Bailey, James Baxter, Robert 
Magaw, William Marshall, Dr. Samuel McCoskry, Samuel Vaug- 
han and Samuel Tate complete the list of American donors. The 
contributions of these benefactors vary from one to ten items. 

Dr. Rush’s correspondence with the English humanitarians re- 
sulted in gifts from Granville Sharp, Dr. John Coakley Lettsom 
and Dr. Richard Price. From attributable items, Granville Sharp 
was the most benevolent. Letters from Sharp to Dr. Rush indicate 
that he [Sharp] added to the book collection on at least two oc- 
casions. In July, 1784, he wrote: 


My Friend Mr. Fisher of Philadelphia has been so oblig- 
ing as to take charge of a Box of Books which I have 
addressed to your care for the public Library at Carlisle. 
The Books consist of the Writings of my Grandfather & 
Father, together with my own . . . to them I have added 
an interlined Hebrew & Greek Bible, which will be useful 
to Students of Divinity.'* 


“Granville Sharp to Rush, London, July 10, 1784, Rush MSS, XXVIII, 
91. Library Company of Philadelphia, Ridgway Branch. 
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Again in September, 1785, Dr. Rush received a letter from 
Sharp concerning a shipment of books. 


The Collection of Books [sent] consist partly of old 
Books which I purchased from the Catalogue of my 
Bookseller, such as I supposed must be useful to a public 
Library, and partly of Old Editions of Books, which I 
obtained at a low Price because I picked them out of the 
Refuse of his Shop, which were not Catalogued; for 
otherwise (to tell you the truth) I could not have af- 
forded to send you so many. But inferior priced Books 
are sent agreeable to your Desire signified in your 2 last 
kind Letters of 5 April and 5 June, to send you the 
Sweepings of Libraries, & indeed I have no other mode 
of obtaining even Sweepings, but by Purchase. 

I was careful however to send none but Books of some 
Character & Authority, & especially Law Books ; because 
I was informed that Law Books are at this time in great 
Request in America.’® 


Forty-five items of Sharp’s gift remain in the collection. Among 
them are several of Sharp’s own works: A Declaration of the 
People’s Natural Right to Share in Legislature (2d ed. London, 
1775) and A Tract on the Law of Nature and Principles of Action 
in Man (London, 1777). The ‘sweepings of Libraries’ also contain 
six items from the library of Narcissus Luttrell, celebrated English 
collector of the seventeenth and early eighteepth century. No in- 
formation exists to disclose Sharp’s source for these items. Per- 
haps the bookseller, perhaps a friend. 

As his letters indicate, Sharp gave some consideration—as much 
as money would allow—to his selection of titles. The prevailing 
concept of the lawlessness of the Americans no doubt prompted 
his decision concerning the need of law books. His interest in 
American education, however, was not new, for at an earlier date 
he had presented books to the libraries of Harvard and Brown 
Universities. 

The two other identified English donors, Dr. Lettsom and Dr. 
Richard Price, are represented by thirty, and three volumes respec- 
tively. Dr. Lettsom’s gift consists of a thirty volume set of the 
Journal of the House of Commons. It is also possible that he gave 


* Granville Sharp to Rush, London, September 29, 1785, Rush MSS, 
XXVIII, 92. 
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other titles. At least such is vaguely implied in his letter to Dr. 
Rush in July, 1785.1° It is probable that these books were of a 
legal nature, for the Quaker physician emphasized the need of such 
books in the same manner as Granville Sharp. Dr. Richard Price 
gave a three volume set of Hoadly’s work. The existing books 
and a letter to Dr. Rush corroborate this gift.17 If he gave more 
volumes to the library, they have disappeared. 

The Scottish benefactor, Dr. John Erskine, long evinced interest 
in America. Volumes in the libraries of Harvard and Yale Uni- 
versities witness this interest. The Erskine gift to Dickinson 
College was probably the result of his friendship with Dr. Charles 
Nisbet, the college’s first president and a fellow minister in Scot- 
land of Dr. Erskine. Seventeen items, chiefly religious tracts in 
the German language, remain from the Erskine donation. A typical 
title among these remaining volumes is Velthusen, Predigen, Homi- 
lien und Reden, Leipzig, 1783. 

The remains of the original collection total two thousand twenty- 
six volumes, six hundred eighty items less than stated in the 
Columbian Magazine announcement. These volumes include one 
thousand fifty-two unidentified English and continental imprints 
prior to 1800, and seventy American imprints of the same period. 
No pertinent information exists concerning the donations other than 
the statements of purposeful selection by Granville Sharp and Dr. 
John Coakley Lettsom. Many unquestionably gave books as books. 
The printers and booksellers gave of their stock-in-trade, and it 
would not be at all surprising to discover that some of the titles 
given by them were those that were selling very slowly. The Norris 
collection, while containing items of interest and value to a scholar, 
was filled with many medical treatises and polemical volumes, which 
were of little use to the student. The conclusions of Shores in his 
book The Origins of the American College Library are equally 
true of the original Dickinson College Library.'® The library came 
into “tangible existence” upon John Dickinson’s presentation of the 
Norris books; the collection did not make up in quality what it 
lacked in quantity ; and the foundation of literary society libraries 


* Lettsom to Rush, London, July, 1785, Rush MSS, XXVIII, 8. 

* Richard Price to Rush, Newington Green in London, January 1, 1783, 
Rush MSS, Corres., XLI, 11. 

% Louis Shores, Origins of the American College Library, 1638-1800 
(New York, 1935), pp. 226-232. 
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—the earliest at Dickinson College was founded in 1791—was tacit 
criticism of the usefulness of the original library. Despite this 
criticism, which may not be completely void of the prejudice of 
vantage point, the Dickinson College Library in 1787 compared 
favorably in statistics and in subject matter with the libraries of 
the older colonial colleges at that time. 








BEULA 


By Paut BLEYDEN 
Merion, Pa. 


LOST town of the state of Pennsylvania—Beula, Cambria 

county—a forgotten milestone on its western frontier, comes 
dramatically to life in letters found in the Library Company of 
Philadelphia. ‘ 

These letters, 1797-1804, were written by the Rev. Morgan J. 
Rhees, a Baptist minister, and are addressed to Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, Philadelphia.1 They bring to light the bitter struggles en- 
countered by our early intrepid frontiersmen, and vividly reveal 
the frustration of hope and disaster suffered by a particular group 
of pioneers, seeking to establish a settlement in the wilderness, 
called Beula, a name signifying “a region described in Bunyan’s 
‘Pilgrim Progress’ where there is nothing to annoy and all sounds 
are agreeable.’ 

Beula was founded in 1797 by the Reverend Morgan J. Rhees, 
and within a few years of progress gave promise of becoming 
the most cultural city west of the Allegheny mountains, and the 
capital of Cambria county. It had a circulating library of 600 
volumes, churches, a seminary, agricultural and literary societies, 
a newspaper, stores, hotels, and homes inhabited by several hun- 
dred people.’ It was also a gateway for the unending stream of 
immigrants trekking over the mountains towards the western lands ; 
and, on Reading Howell’s map of Pennsylvania, printed about 
1805, Beula is the only town mentioned in Cambria county.* 

But only a few decades later, a traveller seeking this spot of 
civilization must have been dismayed in finding instead a large 
isolated tract of land, overgrown with weeds, fallen stumps of 


* Benjamin Rush Papers, Library Company of Philadelphia. 

*The Encyclopedia Americana (Americana Corporation, New York, Chi- 
cago, 1940), III, p. 597. 

* Storey, Henry Wilson, History of Cambria County, Pennsylvania (The 
Tm Publishing Company, New York-Chicago, Three volumes, 1907), I, 

“Howell, Reading, Map of Pennsylvania. (Published by James Phillips, 
London, 1792; re-engraved about 1805.) The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
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trees, roads long untrodden, remains of human habitations, but 
not a single living soul. 

The rise and rapid decline of Beula are closely intertwined with 
the life and untimely death of the Reverend Morgan J. Rhees. He 
was born on December 8, 1760, at Graddfa, Clamorganshire, 
South Wales, and was educated for the ministry at Bristol college. 
He came to Philadelphia in 1794, where his eloquence and schol- 
arly dissertations attracted wide attention.® He travelled extensively 
all over Pennsylvania, and he was deeply moved by the poverty 
and distress then prevailing in various communities and cities, 
especially among the immigrants arriving from the old country, 
many of whom were his own countrymen. 

He appeared before philanthropical societies and church groups, 
making eloquent appeals for relief and amelioration of misery 
among these unfortunate people. He pointed out the unknown 
western lands as a haven of refuge, where “the wide extended 
empire whose uncultivated forests and fertile plains, invite the 
uplifted ax and furrowing plough.’® These appeals finally met 
with a wholehearted response in the person of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, who also became one of Rhees’ staunchest friends and sup- 
porters. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush was the proprietor of a large tract of land 
in western Pennsylvania, a portion of which was then situated in 
Somerset county. This land he offered to the Reverend Morgan 
J. Rhees, on the most favorable terms, with plans to establish 
there a community of his own countrymen, “where millions of 
acres are waiting for the adventurer to cut down the majestic 
trees, and turn up the prolific soil—until that vast wilderness be- 
comes like Eden and the deserts of the West like the Garden of 
the Lord.’” 

To the achievement of this noble and utopian task Rev. Morgan 
J. Rhees henceforth dedicated all his energies and his whole life. 

In the spring of 1797, Rhees and his first group of sturdy set- 
tlers, all Welshmen, with their families, pack horses, wagons, 
cattle, provisions, agricultural and structural implements, arrived 


* Cathcart, William, The Baptist Encyclopedia (Published by Louis H. 
Everts, Philadelphia, 1881), p. 976. 

°*Rhees, Morgan J., The Good Samaritan. An Oration delivered on Sun- 
day Evening, May 22, 1796, in behalf of the Philadelphia Society for the 
Information and Assistance of persons Emigrating from Foreign Countries 
(Printed by Long & Ustick, Philadelphia, 1796), p. 12. 
7 bid. 
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on the south branch of the Blacklick creek.* Immediately lines of 
roads and lots were laid out, trees were cut down, lands well 
ploughed and seeded, and log houses and mills were erected. What 
was a wilderness a short time before changed into an organized 
social community. Emigration advertisements, circulars and pros- 
pectuses emphasizing the charms of the new lands and the easy 
freedom to be enjoyed there, brought hosts of additional settlers. 

But with the progress of the community and improvements, 
also the germs of their decay—drunkenness, poverty, avarice, po- 
litical intrigue—became apparent. Already, on September 13, 
1797, about six months after his arrival on the scene, Reverend 
Rhees wrote, “the increase of the settlement, if anything, is too 
rapid—the numerous poor who have come forward have almost 
drained my resources.”® 

To assure the growth and the importance of his community, 
Reverend Rhees early conceived the idea of separating the lands 
bordering on Beula into a new township, and making Beula its 
seat of justice. With this object in view, he journeyed to Lancaster, 
then the capital of Pennsylvania, and was successful in gaining 
favorable response from the various legislators. 

In the meantime, the impact of the wilderness on the settlers 
and settlement had produced profound changes, shocking the faith 
and idealism of the Reverend Rhees. On July 26, 1798 he wrote: 


What shall I say? I am charged not to write unless I 
scribble something that may appear in print—but I must 
candidly declare to you that we are not yet prepared to 
appear before the public. Our roads are to be cut. Mills 
to be built and many other improvements, which if not 
requisite to our existence are necessary to our existing 
comfortably. The freezing land of winter, like that of 
death, has chilled many of our best enterprises—My saw 
mill and seat are completely gone after spending the best 
part of last summer in erecting, and sinking at least on 
them 1000 dollars. To be without it was still a greater 
loss to the settlement, for it has by discouraging the set- 
tlers put back the improvements in Town one year or 
more. I have however contracted for building an entire 
new one, a little lower down the creek, which is to be 
ready by the 15th, of September—and Mr. Thomas Phil- 
®*Day, Sherman, Historical Collections of the State of Pennsylvania 


(Published by George W. Gorton, Philadelphia, 1843), p. 181. 
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lips will have a grist mill ready on the Connemaugh about 
the same time. 

The multiplicity of my avocation have almost overcome 
me and to add to my affliction my own brother to whom | 
had entrusted considerable property last year, has on ac- 
count the difficulties attending his new situation given 
himself very much to drinking—The consequence has 
been neglect of duty, and destruction of property to a 
very great amount. All these difficulties I had to encounter 
on my arrival here last spring—debts to pay contracted 
by my agents, which I knew nothing off,—many of the 
settlers disaffected on account of poverty and accidents— 
others who were sober and industrious people when I left 
them last summer—entirely devoted to the “Stinking 
God” whiskey—others on account of oppression of the 
neighboring settlements turned extortioners. This picture 
is not drawn too gloomy Sir—lI could scarcely believe my 
eyes nor my ears—such a change I could not have con- 
ceived—There are many yet in Sardis—who shall walk 
in white garments for they are worthy—The others I 
hope are not gone too far to be recalled and reformed—l 
am determined to act a very decisive part with them and 
yet be lenient as possible—Our clearing is absolutely too 
hard for an American to attempt and I have discovered 
since here the last time more stony lots than I expected 
to find—lI believe there is near a thousand acres (but not 
in the same tract) which is not worth a cent per hundred 
acres. 

In the midst of these calamities providence smiles on 
the industry of many settlers. They will have a tolerable 
crop of grain and abundance of vegetables to supply their 
families—I have taken all the business into my own hands 
and give as much as possible out in jobs—this appertains 
to the saw mill—lme kiln within two miles of the town 
—and indeed all our lands at present are so arranged and 
classed that none of them can very well be idle 

We are separated to a new Township called Cambria— 
and there is not a doubt but we shall have soon a new 
county and it is not improbable but the seat of Justice 
will be at Beula—at any rate it will be the most centrical 
situation and on account of its Library will have superior 
privileges to any town west of the Allegheny— 

In my next letter I hope I shall have something to say 
that you may lay before the public—At present I must 
beg of you not to print any thing respecting our settle- 
ment excepting our transactions of the 4th of July which 
I sent you. The oration was composed hastily the night 
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before it was delivered—Should you think the oration 
or the toasts worth your attention I shall be obliged to 
you for making such emendation as appear to you neces- 
sary—you have full liberty to add or diminish—I know 
our sentiments coincide so well in politics and religion 
that I am not afraid of your giving it a different tone. 

You may also mention that upon the whole the set- 
tlement goes on as well as can be expected, that great 
exertions are made and that we hope soon to be re- 
spectable. . . .?° 


The creation of a new township and the prospects of Beula 
becoming its seat of justice brought great encouragement and 
stimulation to the settlers. A church was built, civic organizations 
were formed, a seminary was established, and houses, mills, and 
roads were constructed. But the progress and deteriorating factors 
of the community continued hand in hand. Reverend Rhees wrote 
on September 28, 1799: 


As the welfare of our settlement lies so near your 
heart, I embrace the first opportunity after my arrival 
here of informing you—that we are still struggling with 
the storm! two families have gone away from the Town 
others are on the wing—There are some bad characters 
among ourselves which I am anxious to see on their jour- 
ney-—they have done much mischief by poisoning the 
public mind with jealousies and false alarms. Some begin 
to see through them—like Caleb and Joshua they have 
another spirit. I hope they will surmount their difficulties 
and inherit the land. ““Who hath despised the day of small 
things the one may yet become a thousand and the weak 
one a strong nation’”’—the Lord will hasten it in time. 

Our buildings go on slowly—We cannot get a day’s 
work without cash. The saw mill turns out very bad; I 
am afraid it will cost me much more to repair it than 
the expence of a good one at first— 

I have not received the money towards opening the 
road but we have cut great part of it by anticipation. I 
will exert all my faculties and strength and wait patiently 
for the promised blessing. . . .™ 


Three years of labor on behalf of his community had entirely 
exhausted the financial resources of Reverend Rhees. He was now 


1 Benjamin Rush Papers, Library Company of Philadelphia. 
“ Benjamin Rush Papers, Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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forced to seek a position which would provide enough income 
for the “sustenance of his family.” Much against his will, he 
accepted the position of Recorder of Deeds and a judgeship at 


Somerset.!2 But his heart and interests remained in Beula. On 
June 4, 1800, he wrote: 


Your favor by Mrs. Phillips I have received yesterday, 
for which my thanks and those of the community and 
settlers are gratefully returned—Whilst we have such a 
friend, such a Father, why should we be afraid. Diffi- 
culties upon difficulties have occurred—Enemies from 
without and within have been numerous—but perserver- 
ance in the name of the Lord, will I trust enable us to 
surmount them all. 

The Clearfield expedition like the south bubble has 
completely vanished—4/5 of the settlers returned home 
completely disgusted with their journey and the land they 
explored—Several of them chagrined with disappoint- 
ments are quitting our settlement in different directions, 
others who were duped from a sense of their duty will 
remain. The Dr. has been from home visiting a patient 
about 30 miles off for some time. What he intends to do I 
know not, but I hope he will not remain here long—Mr. 
Moore is appointed deputy surveyor—We ought to have 
known better than to be led astray—We may at a future 
period recover confidence. 

All the Jersey people who arrived here before us were 
gone—two who came at the same ‘ime have purchased, 
but at a very low rate—I was induced to accept of their 
terms on account of the distracted state of our settlement. 
They are industrious farmers and with their improve- 
ments they have to begin with must succeed. 

It has been the study and glory of some mischief 
makers among us to drive every newcomer away—I have 
threatened to take Legal measures, but I am afraid that 
they have managed matters so craftily, that it will be dif- 
ficult to procure proper evidence to commence a suit. I 
am determined to collect all I can and act with decision, 
not out of revenge on the wretches, I have fed and sup- 
ported, but from a sense of duty I owe my own character 
and the interest of every individual who has property in 
the place. 


In a day or two I intend to set off for Somerset where 


“ History of Bedford, Somerset and Fulton Counties, Pennsylvania (Chi- 
cago, Ill., 1884), p. 405. 
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my letters must be directed, my family are well and com- 
fortably fixed as can be expected. 

The 2nd saw mill has been taken all to pieces—I expect 
the 3rd after, the waste of time and an enormous sum of 
money, will soon be ready—the gristmill cannot be accom- 
plished this season nor is it much wanted at present, pro- 
vided the other could be well conducted—There are but 
three of the settlers who have paid any installments—as 
for the other settlers, the few among them who have paid 
any interest, it has been paid—in unprofitable labour 
which if they have any conscience they will never exact 
back from me... .* 


In a short letter, written July 21, 1800, Reverend Rhees con- 
tinued : 


[ have just time to inform you that we are well, that 
we continue to fight on not withstanding several of our 
soldiers quit the field, without any prospects of fresh 
recruits. | have lowered the price of lands to two dollars 
and cannot procure purchasers—Property has fallen in 
the country so much that my good land with considerable 
improvements can be purchased for that price—Several 
have been to see but would not engage with all the en- 
couragements I could offer—We must wait for better 
times. 

This day we raise the third saw mill—the expence of 
which will fall very little short of a thousand dollars—in 
addition to the 3000 dollars already spent in vain... ." 


To add to the woes of Reverend Rhees a new source of worry 
arose for him, in the rivalry which had sprung up in the neighbor- 
ing settlement of Ebensburg for the honor of the seat of justice. 
The proprietors of land in that section, envisioning the importance 
of having the county seat, in the increase of value of their lands 
and prestige to their community, formed a strong organization, 
and brought their powerful influence and political pressure to 
bear on the legislature, meeting in Lancaster, for the establish- 
ment of the seat of justice in Ebensburg. Reverend Rhees lost 
no time in throwing his full weight into his efforts, in combating 
this danger which threatened the prospects of Beula. A long and 
bitter struggle now ensued between the two, Beula and Ebens- 


* Benjamin Rush Papers, Library Company of Philadelphia. 
™ Benjamin Rush Papers, Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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burg, for the seat of justice. Finally Reverend Rhees wrote from 
Somerset, February 7, 1801: 


After all our efforts to make Beula the seat of justice I 
am afraid our wishes will be frustrated—I have re- 
quested Mr. Jones, whom I expect you have seen before 
this time, to wait on such gentlemen as are interested in 
our neighborhood, to endeavour to prevent if possible, the 
bill from passing the senate this session—No time can be 
lost—I wish you would therefore exert all your influence, 
by writing to such of the members as are likely to favor 
us. I think a small matter may cause postponement till 
next session—by this time we shall be better able to com- 
bat our opponents, who have taken the advantage this 
year after my departure from Lancaster. Could you pro- 
cure letters from some influential characters to Gurney 
and Jones it might be of service—Johnson in the Senate 
is one of our great adversaries on account of interest 
in another quarter. I am confident the lines cannot be 
altered to our wishes this year—all that can be done 
therefore is to prevent the bill from passing both houses. 

The Dr. is come to the city and it is expected Mr. 
Moore will follow him—all the mischief that can be done 
they will do. The vengeance of the former is levelled 


against poor me. There is no bound to his malignity and 
Vanity. 2° 


The high moral standards and ideals of Reverend Rhees, which 
he endeavoured to impose on his community, finally brought him 
in open conflict with the stern realities and hardships of frontier 
life. His altruistic motives and activities were misunderstood and 
resented. A strong feeling of enmity arose against him, and his 
character and integrity were unmercifully assailed. He feared this 
as he wrote from Somerset, May 10, 1801: 


I am aware that every means will be used to frustrate 
the population of our part of the country—There is a 
combination of enemies from within and without—which 
calls for an immediate cooperation of the proprietors of 
land in the vicinity of Beula, to prevent if possible their 
effecting the end of their wishes. Something must be 
done, or our settlements are undone for a long season-—I 
have withstood, as long as I could, the torrent of opposi- 
tion and slanderous reproach which has been poured on 


® Ibid. 
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my head—The losses I sustained are greater than I wish 
to calculate. My health is impaired and every feeling of 
the soul harrowed by a perverse and crooked generation. 

One effort more and then, if I do not overcome the 
Philistines they must conquer me. I hope to be in the 
city in the course of a fortnight to endeavour, with the 
proprietors of land in our community, to form some plan 
of mutual defense and vigorous operations for our com- 
mon welfare... . 

Several of our settlers returned to Philadelphia—others 
are going to westward—a Mr. Lloyd, one of our minis- 
ters, is now travelling in quest of a better country—He 
is likely to do us considerable injury—I had given him 50 
acres of land in fee and all the encouragement in my 
power—but since our road has been opened and the trav- 
ellers become numerous—himself and others have been 
seized with a kind of mania for migrating to some para- 
dise where they may live without work—There remain 
however a few who are still attached to my interest and 
who are willing to make any sacrifice in their power to 
support our settlement. .. . 

I have spent till I have run myself deeply in debt—and 
thus you well know is the worst of diseases to cure—I 
shall be under the necessity of coming to some arrange- 
ments with you respecting our contract—for my enemies 
and yours have taken care to publish that the land is 
mortgaged and that I can give no title—on this account 
particularly I wish to put you in possession of the whole 
once more—that I may be able to encounter our foes with 
better weapons. Something should be done in the building 
line otherwise Beula will fall into disgrace and be more 
likely to lose the seat of justice, which I think if we can 
only push our improvements and population a little this 
summer will be secured for us next winter... . 

I receive letters from the old country which is in a gen- 
eral ferment for migrating hither—it will now depend 
upon the proprietors of the soil about Beula to say 
whether it shall be settled immediately or remain a wilder- 
ness perhaps for another century—perhaps 50 acres out 
of every tract or patent would secure the object. . . .'° 


With much energy Reverend Rhees, with the help of Dr. Rush, 
organized an association of landowners who agreed to donate the 
land necessary to extend the lines of Beula, in order to secure for 
it the seat of justice. Also extensive advertisements were printed, 


7° Benjamin Rush Papers, Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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featuring the advantages of the community, which attracted many 
new settlers. The situation of the settlement assumed a more 
favorable aspect. Then Reverend Rhees wrote again from Beula, 
September 17, 1801: 


Since my arrival yesterday I have seen several of the 
settlers but none of the late comers—I am informed 
some of them are very well satisfied with their situation ; 
others are gone away with great disgust owing perhaps to 
the reports of some traitors which still remain in the set- 
tlement. The fable of the dog in the manger is very ap- 
plicable to some men. It is a consolation however that our 
population will increase considerably this year, notwith- 
standing their snarling. We are much indebted to a few 
faithful and persevering men and the time will come 
when I trust they will be noted for their integrity—In 
the mean time I must request the favor of 50 acres to one 
of them who has already commenced improvements on 
it agreeable to the advertisements. For another, who 
keeps a tavern in town, and has been exceedingly zealous 
and useful I wish the privileges of taking up 50 acres 
without being obligated immediately to live on it—Also 
the gift of a few out lots to residents in the town—an 
equal number of acres to be bestowed by each of us— 
considering the calumnies gone abroad, the roughness 
| of the place and the difficulties of making a solid im- 
| pression, extraordinary exertions and encouragements are 

necessary. ... 
I have not the least doubt but the efforts made last 
spring and the effects produced by the printed avertise- 
ments, secured to the landholders the speedy settlement of 
this country, which was at that period, likely to be de- 
serted.—It was my intention to remain here this fall to 
superintend the workmen in erecting chimneys and which 
' I hope will be completed before winter—I have about 
40,000 bricks ready for that purpose... . 

Money! Money! if the love of it is the root of all evil, 
the want of it to a man of business, is the great devil. I 
have been hard run and was it not for the office, which I 
twice refused, I should soon run ashore without bread for 
my family. 

Debt! Debt! the worst disease in the world !—cure me 
once of this malady Doctor, and I promise never to be 
afflicted with it again. ... 

The ways of God which are equally mysterious in the 
wilderness as in the ocean, are not known till often trav- 
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elled, and even then, like the Hebrew alphabet, must al- 
ways be read backwards. . . .”” 


To impress the legislature in Lancaster of the importance of 
Beula and its claim for the seat of justice, strenuous exertions 
were made to increase the population, improvements, and the sales 
of land. However, the Ebensburg faction was not idle. It brought 
every influence to bear in support of its claim, and cast printed 
aspersions on Reverend Rhees, inducing him to write that “the 
malignity of our enemies is unbounded.” He wrote from Somerset, 


June 2, 1802: 


The increase of settlers is considerable. Knowing you 
to be desirous of information respecting our proceedings 
in Beula, I send you the advertisements for the sale of 
land, lots, ete—My object is to collect a little money to go 
on with improvements, pay my debts, etc. Another good 
effect I think the sale will have is to increase the number 
of interested persons in our favor next season of the 
legislature—Now is the time to make exertions. 

I think it would have a very good effect if Richard 
Rush would pay us a visit soon.—You see by the tenor of 
the advertisements that you are as much interested as my- 
self. Should it be in your power to prevail any of your 
friends to purchase a few in and out lots it would confer 
an obligation on me—for sell some property I must—or 
be disgraced. I know you will do all you can for me. “A 
friend in need is a friend indeed.’’!8 


In another letter from Somerset, December 11, 1802, Reverend 
Rhees wrote: 


Mr. Jones is now on the way to Lancaster in order to 
attend the interests in behalf of Beula, at the Legislature. 
We have endeavoured to procure a small subscription for 
his support there—I think something may be done. 

Unless the case is very urgent I do not expect to attend 
—Having spent all the money I could spare to pay the 
workmen at Beula my finances will not permit me leaving 
home.—Besides having attended the Legislature for three 
successive years, it may be more prudent not to appear 
there this season—Have written to several members and 


* Benjamin Rush Papers, Library Company of Philadelphia. 
* Benjamin Rush Papers, Library Company of Philadelphia. 








* Benjamin Rush Papers, Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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shall continue to correspond with some of them during 
their sitting. It would be well for you to write to as many 
as you have acquaintance with in both houses. . . .'° 


The seven years of continuous struggle for the glory of Beula 
were now rapidly reaching their crisis. The achievement of the 
dreams and hopes of Reverend Rhees appeared to be approaching 
fulfillment. His last letter was written from Somerset on March 


21, 1804: 


It appears to me like an age, since I have heard from 
you. It may be partly my fault—I have some news which 
I think will give satisfaction. At length our new County 
has passed both houses of the Legislature. The lines 
nearly as we wished them. Beula will at least, fall as nigh 
the centre, as the law requires the seat of justice to be 
fixed. The county is called Cambria. The Governor to ap- 
point commissioners to receive proposals from proprietors 
of land, etc., within of or of the centre of it, and to fix on 
the spot most eligible in their opinion and report to the 
next Legislature. The strength of parties will now [be] 
tried on the ground of Liberality. I am sorry it will 
not be in my power to give much, unless what has al- 
ready been in the aquisition of books and the lots given 
to the Managers of the Seminary, etc., be taken into 
consideration. 

I shall however go as far as possible, in assisting to 
erect the public buildings—as I expect this will be a great 
desideratum with the people—From Dr. Rush it would 
be cruel to ask much. He may, however, assist in forming 
a plan, and making arrangements to secure success—An 
idea has struck me that, there are a great number of gen- 
tlemen in Philadelphia who have lands around us, and 
others who have purchased lots, for books, etc., in Beula 
that they should be applied to, for some trifling donation, 
on condition that Beula should be established as the seat 
of Justice. The proprietors of lots in the town I think 
would be induced to give something rather than sacrifice 
what trifle they have given which will certainly be the 
case should another town be established in its vicinity. 
The donation may be made, either in money towards the 
erection of the public buildings or in books, apparatus, 
etc., to the Seminary—or as the citizens of Philadelphia 
may think, that the County itself should erect their public 
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buildings, etc —Whatever they give would perhaps be as 
well apply’d towards the Seminary. ... 


When you have reflected on the subject I shall be happy 
to know your opinion.—Perhaps Mr. Jones may assist 
you in putting some plans in execution. I have delivered a 
list of names for the commissioners to the Governor when 
this winter at Lancaster, from whence I should have 
written to you, only I wished to wait the event of the bills 
finally passing—While there I was able to make some al- 
terations in the law which are favorable. 

This week it was my intention to have been at Beula 
but Mrs. R. being ill and myself indisposed—It is our in- 
tention to spend a great part of next summer there with 
my family. Was it not for the necessity of procuring sub- 
sistence and of endeavoring gradually to discharge my 
debts—we should not tarry a day here for neither the 
society or the climate of this place suits the mind or the 
constitution. . . .?° 


On December 7, 1804, Reverend Morgan J. Rhees died sud- 
denly in Somerset, a sacrifice on the altar of devotion to the 
establishment of an ideal community. His death was also the death 
knell of Beula. Bereft of his humanitarian and dominant person- 
ality, the fortunes of Beula declined. The political powers of 
Ebensburg immediately succeeded in having bills passed by the 
Pennsylvania legislature, and in securing the seat of justice for 
their own town. Beula became isolated, its main highways were 
diverted, and the inhabitants lost all faith and hope in the future 
of the settlement. Lured by adventure, freedom, and more pro- 
ductive lands in other parts of the western wilderness, the in- 
habitants fled one by one, abandoning all their improvements to 
the ravages of time, and Beula went into rapid decay. Beula is 
today but a subconscious memory of a hoped-for Utopia, and a 
tragic casualty on the high road of progress and growth of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


” Ibid. 




















LOCAL HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY—A SURVEY* 


By GerEorGE S. AND WILLIAM W., CARLING 
Wilson High School, Easton, Pa. 


EVERAL years ago when the authors were teachers in one- 

room schools, they found that the course of study called for 
the teaching of Northampton County history and the history of 
the local community in the eighth grade. General outlines for 
study were given, and in the case of Northampton County, the 
Assistant County Superintendent had prepared for the teachers’ 
use a very brief history covering the essential facts. 

In preparing for the teaching of the subject, the authors found 
it necessary to go to sources not readily accessible to everyone. 
In addition, after gathering the subject matter, it was difficult 
to present it to younger children in lecture or study form due 
principally to the shortness of time allotted to class instruction 
in the little red school house. 

To overcome this difficulty, a guide for the study of the county 
was prepared. With this guide the student attempted to gather 
from citizens of the community, United States histories, the 
Pennsylvania Manual and other general sources a picture of 
Northampton County as it fitted into the state, national and world 
pattern. 

As time went on, interest continued in the problem of getting 
information for classroom use by the pupils. Conversations with 
other teachers showed similar difficulties in teaching the subject, 
and eventually the idea came to mind to do something about it. 
This resulted in the making of a survey in the teaching profession 
to find out what could, or should, be done to rectify the situation. 

Last year the opportunity presented itself to make the survey 
in connection with graduate work at Lafayette College. To de- 
termine the extent to which teachers were interested in solving 
the problem and to find out what could or should be done to im- 


*Paper read before the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
sociation, in Reading, Pa., October 25-26, 1946. 
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prove matters was as important to the authors as the main purpose 
of the study. This purpose was to gather data which could be 
used as a guide in establishing policies of service for the future 
and in presenting historical information in a form most suitable 
and useful to those interested in the history and development of 
Northampton County and its communities. 

The information desired concerned the amount of time devoted 
to the study of Northampton County, its place in the school cur- 
riculum, and whether or not there was a need for the study of 
local and county history. It was also considered important to 
determine the best manner in which historical material could be 
presented. Other points were: (1) to determine interest in a ques- 
tion and answer service, and (2) to obtain suggestions from the 
persons to be polled. 

The data were gathered in the form of a questionnaire sent to 
teachers, principals, supervising principals, and superintendents ; 
and in another form sent to boards of education, to business and 
professional men, and to service clubs. 

The first form of the questionnaire was sent only to individu- 
als directly connected with classroom instruction. This sought in- 
formation relating to the class of the school district surveyed; 
whether or not the course of study of the school district included 
county and local history; the grades in which it was being taught 
and the portion of time allotted; whether the teaching of local 
and county history should receive more or less emphasis ; whether 
the classroom teacher felt a need for a textbook in the subject; 
and checklists on types of materials and minimum essentials 
which could be of use to the teacher. In addition there was an 
inquiry concerning interest in a free question-answer service on 
historical subjects, and also a provision made for constructive 
remarks pertaining to suggestions as to the form and use of his- 
torical material to be compiled and distributed as a result of this 
study. 

The second form of the questionnaire was distributed among 
business and professional men other than teachers. The purpose 
for polling laymen was to provide a check. This questionnaire in- 
cluded the following: an opinion concerning the amount of em- 
phasis to be placed on local and county history in the community ; 
the feeling as to a need for greater knowledge and understanding 
of this history; the type of historical publication preferred; and 
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what specific topics might be suggested for a general history or 
reference volume pertaining to Northampton County. 

Accompanying each questionnaire was a form letter explaining 
its purpose and requesting its return in an enclosed envelope. The 
letter was written on an especially prepared letterhead of the 
Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society. 

In the selection of individuals to whom the questionnaire would 
be sent, it was decided to mail a limited number to all principals, 
supervising principals, or superintendents in Northampton County 
and to all classroom teachers in districts not having administra- 
tive heads. Ten copies were forwarded to each administrator and 
individual copies to all classroom teachers not under administrators. 
Copies were also sent to County Superintendent George A. Grim 
and to Assistant County Superintendent Robert N. Taylor. A 
total of four hundred sixty copies of this form was mailed. 

The second questionnaire was mailed to secretaries of all North- 
ampton County boards of education; to doctors, lawyers, clergy- 
men and businessmen; and to secretaries of service clubs. One 
hundred twenty-five copies of this latter form were mailed. 

No provision was made for a checkback on those persons not 
returning the question sheets, as it was stated in the letter that 
all replies and statements were to be held confidential. Of the four 
hundred sixty teacher questionnaires sent out, one hundred sev- 
enty-one, or thirty-seven per cent, were returned. Of the one 
hundred twenty-five laymen questionnaires sent out, sixty-three, 
or fifty per cent were returned. The number of returns was 
greater than expected and showed a rather strong interest in the 
project. 

The results of the survey indicate a feeling that there is a lack 
of adequate subject matter. The response expressing a need for 
a classroom textbook was two-thirds of the total number received. 
Comments pertaining to the lack of material emphasized the lack 
of supplementary reading and the necessity for the teacher to 
gather subject matter for classroom use. 

According to survey replies the present status of the study of 
local history in Northampton County depends upon its place in 
the curriculum, the amount of time spent in study, and the time 
available. Of the replies, thirty-seven per cent indicated that the 
local school district included the history of Northampton County 
in the course of study, forty-nine per cent replied that it was not 
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included, twelve per cent gave no answer, and two per cent were 
irrelevant. This seems to indicate that the teaching of Northamp- 
ton County history has no place in the present curriculum of the 
majority of the schools of the county. In those schools in which 
it is taught, the study begins in grade four and extends through 
grade twelve. Most schools study the county in grades six to nine 
inclusive, with the highest frequency in grade eight. 

The feeling of a definite need for the study of local and county 
history is brought out not only in the answers to the questions, 
but also in many of the comments. It is significant that eighty 
per cent of the replies suggest that more emphasis should be placed 
on the teaching of local and county history, while only six-tenth 
of one per cent suggested less emphasis and fourteen and four- 
tenth per cent, no change. 

An opposing opinion stated that since few individuals remain 
in the community in which they were born, it is of little value to 
pursue an intensive study of that community. 

Not only did the survey show a desire for classroom instruc- 
tion, but it also made apparent a need for classroom textbooks and 
other materials of instruction. To the question concerning the need 
for a classroom textbook, two-thirds of the responses were in the 
affirmative while not quite one-third replied in the negative. 
Teachers show preferences for classroom texts in this order: (1) 
pupils’ textbook, (2) pupils’ workbook, (3) pamphlets, (4) sev- 
eral reference books, (5) one-volume reference book and (6) out- 
line. The preferences for minimum essentials in teaching the his- 
tory were: (1) wall maps, (2) teachers’ reference books, (3) 
pupils’ reference books, (4) pupils’ textbook, (5) pictures, (6) 
pupils’ workbook, (7) individual maps, (8) motion pictures, (9) 
photographs, (10) slides and (11) models. It is interesting to 
note that while the conventional method of presenting material was 
favored, visual education facilities and reference books were re- 
garded with almost equal favor. 

Strong interest was shown in a free question-and-answer serv- 
ice to teachers and pupils. Ninety-two per cent of the returns 
replied favorably while only eight per cent were not interested. 

In reply to the question which asked for recommendations for 
topics for a general history or reference volume, sixty-five and 
one-tenth per cent of the questionnaires contained suggestions. 
Many of the topics suggested the usual pattern of historical out- 
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line. These included the life of the Indians in this area and their 
relation to the white man, the early settlers, historical, political 
and industrial developments and the economic, social, educational 
and religious progress. They also emphasized biographical sketches 
of the leaders of our county and Northampton County’s contribu- 
tions to the development of our state and nation. 

A few suggestions were received which seem unusual enough 
to merit special mention. One reply suggested that a topic for 
consideration should be how economic and industrial growth have 
been affected by the general growth of the county and by the 
ideas brought in by men who have served in the various wars of 
the nation. Other topics offered were: the history of racial groups, 
the development of insurance, contributions of the county to 
democratic ideals, and the history of the private schools in the 
county. 

The results of the survey seem to show that there is a need 
for a greater knowledge and understanding of local and county 
history and that it should receive more emphasis. The question- 
naires returned by both teachers and laymen give data which can 
be used to present historical information in an acceptable form 
and which can be used also to establish future policies of service. 
The data received showed much concern by the persons polled on 
the place of local history in Northampton County. They indicated 
a necessity for making suitable subject matter easily available. 

There was a strong interest shown also in the method of pres- 
entation and in the type of material that should be included. The 
analysis of the returns also showed that many people believed 
that a greater emphasis should be placed on the study of North- 
ampton County and local history. Those interested in the history 
and development of the county and its communities gave definite 
suggestions as to the form most suitable and useful in presenting 
the information. 

When the survey was begun there was a reasonable doubt as 
to the value of stressing the teaching of local and county history 
because of the opinions expressed for and against its study. The 
interest shown by the higher than average number of returns and 
the distinctly favorable reactions received in the answers dispels 
this doubt. The high percentage of returns suggesting material 
that should be made available, and the number of special topics 
offered should prove valuable to administrators and teachers of 
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history and to such organizations as the Northampton County 
Historical and Genealogical Society. 

This survey also shows that teachers and administrators have 
a valid reason for including the study of community and county 
history although the curriculum is already crowded. It shows also 
that the interest among educators is strong enough to warrant 
special arrangement and preparation of material. Historians, li- 
brarians, and organizations in which the sources of information 
are located should present the subject matter in an easily available, 
useful and simplified form. 

Since the survey polled individuals who were directly con- 
cerned, the results obtained can be held reliable and valid. The 
exceptionally high returns from the non-school group supported 
the favorable replies of the school group. The returns of the for- 
mer, which were used as a basis of comparison, were even more 
conclusive in support of the purpose of the study. 

On the basis of analysis, two additional questions could be placed 
in the questionnaire as follows: 


1. In what grade should the histories be taught? 
2. How much time should be spent in this teaching ? 


Another suggestion would be to increase the number of indi- 
viduals to be polled in the non-school group. Many of the sug- 
gestions these gave were for specific topics which should be in- 
cluded in the history. These topics concerned the particular field 
in which the person answering was interested occupationallly, such 
as iron and steel, cement, slate, and religion. It is possible that if 
other representatives of different occupations were to be polled 
individually, more topics would be suggested. 

A better comparison in the analysis of the problem could be 
made if the survey were to be divided into elementary and sec- 
onday school levels. Some problems for further study suggest 
themselves : 


1. Why is more emphasis placed upon local history than upon 
that of the county? 

. What grade, or grades, would be best suited for the study 
of these histories ? 

3. How detailed should be these histories ? 
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4. How important a place in the curriculum should these 
histories occupy? 

5. What subject matter is being taught in those schools where 
local and county histories are being studied? 


Perhaps some day other surveys will attempt to answer one or 
more of these questions or will clarify some of the pcints left 
unanswered by this study. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEvENS 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


HERE is little of importance to report concerning recent As- 

sociation activities. A meeting of the council will be held in 
connection with the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Historical Societies at Harrisburg on May 10. Further 
notice regarding this meeting will be forthcoming from President 
Fortenbaugh. 

The reception which has been accorded the joint Association 
and Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission publica- 
tion, Writings on Pennsylvania History, has been truly flattering. 
Typical of several comments from out-of-state authorities is that 
of Dr. R. W. G. Vail, director of The New York Historical So- 
ciety. Under date of February 10, he wrote in part: “It seems on 
first examination to be the most useful state bibliography of sec- 
ondary sources to come to our notice. . . . This is a splendid 
example of co-operative work and everyone connected with it 
should be congratulated. Now if only the other states would do 
likewise.” 

The publication of this work, representing the combined and 
various resources of the American Philosophical Society, the As- 
sociation, and the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion, should be a stimulus to the further development of such 
badly needed contributions to Pennsylvania history. The possi- 
bility of a similar project to complete the editing and publication 
of the Checklist of Pennsylvania Newspapers, begun by the Com- 
mission’s publication of the WPA-edited volume on Philadelphia, 
is under consideration. 

It has been suggested that new members of the Association 
might be presented with a copy of Writings on a complimentary 
basis. It has been agreed that any new member who desires the 
publication shall be entitled to receive it, so long as the supply is 
available, upon request to the Commission. In general, this is a 
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volume of value mainly to those actively engaged in research and 
writing. It is hoped that requests will be made with that thought 
in mind as the limited edition makes it necessary to husband the 
supply to serve the greatest possible need through library and 
active research usage. 

Donald H. Kent, associate state historian, and Norman Wilkin- 
son of Muhlenberg College are at work on the plan to continue 
Writings as a bibliographical series in Pennsylvania History, sub- 
ject tc later publication as a supplement to the original edition. 
Members of the Association are invited to assist in the work by 
calling to the attention of the editors books and articles recently 
published. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


A recent resumé of the programs of the Clinton County His- 
torical Society lists several valuable papers not previously men- 
tioned here, though delivered some months ago. On April 1, 1946, 
Mr. Sedgwick Kistler, well known Lock Haven business leader, dis- 
cussed the “History of the Tanning Industry in Clinton County.” 
His paper traced the rise of early tanners and tanning companies 
together with their later development. The great importance of 
this industry in Pennsylvania until a few decades ago, and the 
fact that Clinton County was one of its several major centers, 
make this paper of especial importance. “Reminiscences of Lock 
Haven, 1856-1906,” was the subject of a paper by Miss Elizabeth 
Peale, on November 4 of last year. The January, 1947, paper read 
before the society was “Banking in Clinton County, Past and 
Present,” by Mr. Mervin A. Burkett. This attention to local eco- 
nomic history is encouraging evidence that our historical societies 
are developing a broader approach to history. 


The program of the Historical Society of Berks County for the 
present season has presented the following lectures: November 8, 
“Pow-Wowing,” by the Rev. Luther M. Schaeffer; December 
13, “Early History of Christ Episcopal Church in Reading,” by 
Frederick J. Bertolet; January 10, “Early Printing Presses” (II- 
lustrated), by Dr. Milton W. Hamilton; March 14, “Quilts,” by 
Mrs. James R. Luft; and April 11, “Beautiful American Gardens” 
(Illustrated), by William H. H. Clauser. A joint dinner meeting 
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of the society with the local D. A. R. and S. A. R. on February 22, 
was addressed by Mrs. William Becker, former national presi- 
dent of the D. A. R. 

John C. Dight was returned to the presidency of the Harrisburg 
historical organization known as the Keystonians at the February 
3 meeting. Mr. Ross Swope was re-elected as secretary-treasurer, 
though the duties of the treasureship are not onerous as the Key- 
stonians have no regular dues. The speaker for the evening was 
Dr. S. K. Stevens on “David Wilmot.” 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County returned to its annual 
custom, abandoned during the war, of holding open house at its 
John Harris Mansion headquarters on Lincoln’s Birthday. A spe- 
cial exhibit of Lincolniana in the possession of the society was an 
attraction. The speaker for the regular monthly meeting of the 
society on February 17 was Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh. Dr. Forten- 
baugh discussed the Gettysburg campaign, with emphasis upon the 
strategy of both Generals Lee and Meade and the significance of 
Harrisburg as an objective of Lee’s invasion. Eleven new members 
were added to the Dauphin Society’s rolls at the February meet- 
ing. The recent death of Mr. William McCaleb, former president 
and always an active leader in society affairs, is mourned by the 
members. 


The annual business meeting of The Northampton County His- 
torical and Genealogical Society was held at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church in Easton on January 31. Mr. William Carling, assistant 
librarian, and social studies teacher in the Wilson borough schools, 
spoke on “The Historical Society and the Community.” Mr. Car- 
ling’s paper told of the history of the founding and. growth of the 
society, commented upon its collections, and stressed the place the 
society holds in the affairs of the community. Space does not permit 
a further summation of this excellent paper, which should find its 
way into print. The new president of the Northampton countians 
is Professor Beverly B. Kunkel, head of the department of biology 
at Lafayette College. Richard Minnick, head of the Easton Public 
Library, is first vice president. Richard I. Shelling was continued 
as corresponding secretary, a post he has been filling with ability 
for the past few years. 
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The Indiana County Historical and Genealogical Society con- 
tinues its good work. Articles on local history are appearing 
regularly in The Indiana Countian, bi-weekly county newspaper. 
Recently the society presented the program for the Indiana 
Kiwanis Club, devoting it in part to the story of what the society 
is doing to preserve county history and also presenting a series of 
pictures of early churches, covered bridges, and other points of 
historical interest. Dr. C. M. Johnson, president of the society, was 
in charge. This is a type of work that should not be neglected. 
Service clubs in many communities are a genuine mainspring for 
local development. Any historical society which has an active pro- 
gram which it wishes to forward would do well to endeavor to 
reach such groups as Rotary, Kiwanis, and the Lions, as well as 
other service organizations of the community and the county. 


Further improvement and restoration of the Baker Mansion, 
home of the Blair County Historical Society, are planned. The aid 
of the county agricultural extension services has been enlisted in 
landscaping the property. A feature of importance in the further 
development of the museum phase of the building's use is the 
preparation of several scale models of buildings or otherwise his- 
torically important objects. H. L. Woolson of the Pennsylvania 
Electric Company, for example, is working on a model of the 
historic Logan House in Altoona, scene of the famous Governor’s 
Conference called by Governor Curtin. 


Mrs. Alfred Coxe Prime of Paoli was the speaker on “Old 
Landmarks of Philadelphia,” at the January meeting of the His- 
torical Society of Fort Washington, Montgomery County. The 
address was illustrated with pictures. 


The two-year-old Shippensburg Historical Society is having some 
of the papers presented before it printed in the Shippensburg News 
Chronicle. We again remind society officials of the practice of the 
Muncy Historical Society, of holding type on newspaper articles 
and utilizing it in printing a society bulletin. This is an economical 
way of providing local historical material for school use. 


The annual meeting of the Cameron County Historical Society 
was held in the form of a dinner meeting at the Presbyterian 
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Church in Emporium. J. Francis O’Malley, supervising principal 
of the Emporium schools, is the newly elected president of the 
society. E. C. Smith is the secretary-treasurer, succeeding C. E. 
Plasterer. Mr. Plasterer has retired recently as county superin- 
tendent of schools. 


The Wayne County Historical Society has been running articles 
on the society and local history in the Wayne County Citizen of 
Honesdale. The secretary of the society is Edwin B. Callaway, 
Honesdale newspaperman, who has more than an ordinary appre- 
ciation of the importance of the use of the press by the historical 
society. The January 29 issue of the Citizen, in its “Wayne County 
Historical Society” column, has some interesting facts about the 
society. The society has gained 199 new members, a marked in- 
crease resulting from a membership drive for the organization 
staged by the Honesdale Women’s Club in November of last year. 
This is one of the notable accomplishments of the year among the 
societies of the state. Let those society leaders who deplore the lack 
of members and interest cease moaning and go forth and do like- 
wise. The co-operative association with the Women’s Club is also 
worth noting. It again emphasizes the point that historical societies 
can profit from enlisting the support of other groups. 


The American Swedish Historical Museum has begun issuing a 
new pamphlet publication known as the Historical Museum Bul- 
letin. Issues for January and February began Volume 1 of the 
new publication. In the February issue, Dr. Marshall W. S. Swan, 
curator, reports on the receipt of a new and unique Jenny Lind 
manuscript consisting of an entire large folio of music of the 
Swedish nightingale written out in her own hand. It is dated in 
1847, the year Jenny Lind made her first triumphal appearance in 
London. Dr. Swan is devoting considerable time and energy to the 
work of the Foundation with Scandinavian groups throughout the 
United States. 


The Historical Society of Frankford held its forty-second an- 
nual meeting at the society building, 1507 Orthodox Street, Frank- 
ford, on January 26. President Clement B. Webster was re-elected 
to that office, and Miss Caroline W. Smedley was returned to the 
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secretaryship. Dr. S. K. Stevens spoke before the society on “What 
is Going on in the Historical Society World.” 


The annual meeting of the Susquehanna County Historical So- 
ciety and Free Library was held on February 1. The speaker for 
the occasion was Chief Justice George W. Maxey of the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court. Chief Justice Maxey is a native of the 
county and referred in his address to his early life in Forest City. 
President F. R. Cope, Jr., was re-elected. The Rev. Albert M. 
Holloway is librarian and corresponding secretary. 


The Lycoming County Historical Society inaugurated an experi- 
ment at its February 20 meeting in the form of an “anecdotal meet- 
ing.” The plan involves having one or two members present at each 
meeting reminiscences concerning their own lives and those of 
their forebears. Mrs. Lucille B. Fillinger of Ralson drew upon 
sixty years of personal acquaintance to present the story of “Ral- 
ston and the Ghost Towns of the Lycoming Valley.” Anecdotal 
items were contributed by Miss Louise C. Mohn and Miss Gertrude 
L. Cole. “Logging the Susquehanna” was the address by Mr. C. 
Lee Berry at the January 16 meeting. 


The December 26, 1946, issue of the Potter Enterprise, Couders- 
port, presented the first in a series of articles on Potter County 
history written by Mrs. Mary Welfling, Coudersport teacher and 
secretary of the Potter County Historical Society. These are part 
of the plan in that county to bring local history to the attention 
of the public through the press. 


The McKean County Historical Society has been reorganized, 
and at the December, 1946, meeting Mr. C. W. Lillibridge, recently 
retired as county superintendent of schools, was elected president. 
Mrs. Robert McKean, Smethport, R. F. D. 4, is the secretary. 
Thanks were extended the county commissioners for their generous 
aid to the society. 


Harry S. Barton has been re-elected president of the Columbia 
County Historical Society, a post he has held since 1922. The an- 
nual dinner meeting was held at the Magee Museum. Harry L. 
Magee is first vice president of the society. Tribute was paid to 
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the memory of the late Heister V. White, authority on the history 
of the milling industry. 


The January 21 meeting of The Chester County Historical So- 
ciety had as the speaker of the evening Mr. Martin L. Andes. His 
subject was “Country Editors in Chester County—Then and Now.” 
On February 18, Dr. Charles W. Heathcote of the West Chester 
State Teachers College history staff discussed “The Lincolns of 
Chester County and Pennsylvania.” 


The January 7 meeting of the Adams County Historical Society 
had as the speaker Emory Weaver of Littlestown on the “History 
of Littlestown.” At the February 4 meeting, Dr. Marvin W. 
Schlegel, assistant state historian, spoke on “Franklin B. Gowen, 
Builder of the Reading.” The new president of the Adams County 
group is Mr. W. W. Eisenhart. The Adams countians are to be 
commended for taking steps thus early to plan for the observance 
of the sesquicentennial of the county. The plans should be of a 
high order as members of the committee include Drs. Robert 
Fortenbaugh and Frederick Tilberg, together with Mrs. Elsie 
Singmaster Lewars. 


“The Quakers in Philadelphia—Yesterday and Today” was the 
theme of the address by Richmond Pearson Miller before the City 
History Society of Philadelphia on February 19. Mr. Miller is 
field secretary of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


Continuing its program series devoted to Pennsylvania culture, 
the Pottstown Historical Society presented Dr. Arthur Hobson 
Quinn, Emeritus Professor of Literature at the University of 
Pennsylvania, on “The Golden Years of Literature in Philadel- 
phia,” at its January 27 meeting. An exhibit of literary manu- 
scripts and of books was a part of the program. 


The Muncy Historical Society of the little borough of Muncy 
in Lycoming County reports the addition of forty-six members 
during 1946. This is a very fine record indeed, and is further proof 
that there are members to be had if a society really endeavors to 
get them. 
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The regular Washington Birthday meeting of The Historical 
Society of Montgomery County was held at its building in Norris- 
town. Dr. Homer Rosenberger, a native of Norristown, was the 
speaker on “Lucretia Mott, Montgomery County’s Greatest Lady.” 
Plans for the annual prize essay contest conducted in the schools 
by the society are being formulated. 


Mr. Ira Kreider reviews ten years of the activities of the Old 
York Road Historical Society in the Bulletin of the society, Volume 
X, 1946. The same issue contains an article on “Jay Cooke,” by 
Horace Mather Lippincott. 


“The Two Conrad Weisers, Pioneers of Liberty’ was the sub- 
ject of the address by Mr. Herbert F. Seversmith before the 
Pennsylvania Historical Junto of Washington, D. C., on March 28. 
The April 25 paper was read by Milton Rubincam, editor of The 
Pennsylvanian, on “Gilbert Cope, Historian and Genealogist.” On 
May 30, Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Director of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Archives and History, now on leave as As- 
sistant Director of World War II Records Guide Project, National 
Archives, spoke on “A Southerner Looks at Pennsylvania History.” 
The June 27 meeting will deal with “Settlements of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch During the Eighteenth Century,” presented by Dr. 
Albert H. Gerberich. 


The Annual Report of the Director of the Historical Society of 
York County for 1946 has been released, and, as usual, it is an 
interesting record of highly worthwhile historical work upon the 
part of this well-managed and serious society. To those who feel 
that county historical societies are not used, we would point out 
that 5,259 persons visited the Yorkers building, of whom 1,045 
were engaged in research of some type. At the end of 1946 the 
society membership stood at 809. Under the will of Amelia Doudel 
Croll Wanner the society will receive, after certain other bequests 
are met, five-sevenths of the residue of her estate. A complete 
overhauling of the society filing system has been completed by 
the Director, Henry Young, who is now taking graduate work at 
Johns Hopkins. The York society was one of the few in the state 
truly alert to the need for preserving records of war agencies. The 
working records of several have been acquired. Lest the impression 
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be left that the Yorkers are merely concerned with acquiring 
records, and in research at the expense of popular interests, it 
should be mentioned that during the year two public meetings were 
held in York by the society, and eleven outside organizations were 
provided with film slides and other services. The financial report 
shows that the York County organization is a twenty-one thousand 
dollar business. 


The Bradford County Historical Society co-operated with the 
county commissioners in making possible the publication of the 
Inventory of County Records—Bradford, made available in De- 
cember, 1946. With equal regard for the importance of these guides 
to county records, which also contain valuable data on county his- 
tory and governmental evolution, the Lehigh County Historical 
Society aided in bringing out the Lehigh Jnventory in January of 
this year. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has been the 
recipient of a fine gift in a charcoal drawing of Fort Pitt Block- 
house at the Point in Pittsburgh, by Thorton Oakley. Mr. Oakley 
is a native of Pittsburgh and one of Pennsylvania’s well-known 
artists. 


A pamphlet containing a twenty-five year history of the Monroe 
County Historical Society has just been issued by the society at 
Stroudsburg. It was prepared by Dr. Robert Brown and Dr. Mary 
Erdman, and was first distributed at the annual meeting on Jan- 
uary 16. The society was organized in 1921. It now has 152 mem- 
bers and has organized nine junior historical groups in the schools 
of the county. The society is planning a county school history and 
is also interested in the possible publication of the inventory of 
county records. 


A lecture on “James Cardinal Gibbons and Philadelphia” was pre- 
sented before the members and friends of the American Catholic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia by the Rev. John Tracy Ellis, 
associate professor of history at Catholic University, on January 6. 


The January 14 meeting of the Lehigh County Historical So- 
ciety was held in the Allentown High School. “Pennsylvania Ger- 
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man Barn Signs” was the theme of an illustrated lecture presented 
by Louis J. Heizmann, president of the Berks County Society. 

It is with great regret that we learn of the death of the revered 
president emeritus of the Lehigh County Historical Society, Judge 
Frank M. Trexler. Judge Trexler passed away at his home in 
Allentown on January 9. For thirty-two years he had served on 
the bench of his native county and on the Superior Court of Penn- 
sylvania, to which he was appointed in 1914 by Governor John 
Tener. During the latter part of this tenure he served as president 
judge. He was a former president of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies, and for many years he was the president 
of his own county society, until a few years ago ill health forced 
his retirement from active duty. Pennsylvania history has lost an 
able servant and Pennsylvania historians a fine and genial friend. 


Mr. Carl B. Stoner is the recently elected president of the His- 
torical Society of Dauphin County, succeeding William G. Hilton. 
Miss Bess Shires is the new secretary. 


The Hamilton Library and Historical Association of Cumberland 
County has inaugurated a pamphlet publication devoted to news 
about the society and local history. It is distributed to the mem- 
bership as a service to them and to acquaint them with what is 
going on in the historical world. It is neatly printed, but lacks a 
specific title. Dr. Milton Flower is the editor. The first issue con- 
tains some interesting source material on the shelling of Carlisle 
by the Confederates in July, 1863, during the Gettysburg cam- 
paign. “Pennsylvania Music” was the program topic presented by 
Mrs. Leslie Karper before the Hamilton group on January 21. 
The February 20 meeting was given over to the subject of “Cum- 
berland County Arts and Crafts,” by Dr. Milton Flower. Dr. 
Flower recently received his degree in history at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


The first annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of His- 
torical Societies following the war will be held at Harrisburg on 
Saturday, May 10. Headquarters will be, as usual, in the Penn- 
Harris Hotel Ball Room. Details concerning the program are not 
yet worked out, but a meeting devoted to exchange of ideas and 
experiences in the field of historical society work will be the central 
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theme. Attention will be given to the important matter of revising 
the Federation constitution, virtually unchanged since 1905, and 
now quite out of focus in terms of recent functioning of the or- 
ganization. It is hoped that Governor James H. Duff will be able 
to attend the luncheon session. The meeting will be a one-day 
affair ending about four o’clock in the afternoon and it will provide 
plenty of opportunity for those attending to return home the same 
day. Sessions will open at ten o’clock in the morning. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


One of the most important announcements of recent months 
with regard to a major historical restoration project is that con- 
cerning the reconstruction of historic old Fort Ligonier under 
supervision of the Ft. Ligonier Memorial Association. Building of 
this fort was begun in 1758 and it was one of the major bastions 
of the frontier, both from the standpoint of organization of the 
Forbes expedition and as a defense outpost. The Fort Ligonier 
Foundation is headed by a board of trustees of whom Emil Lund- 
quist is the president and Earl C. McKelvey, Jr., the secretary. 
It is understood that Richard K. Mellon is keenly interested in the 
project and has provided funds to defray expenses of a pre- 
liminary study and survey. Architect for the project is Charles 
M. Stotz of Pittsburgh, well known for his work in the restora- 
tion project at Old Economy. The archaeologist is Eugene Gardner, 
at one time with the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission and in charge of work of historical-archaeological investi- 
gations at the Fort Augusta and Daniel Boone homestead sites. 


What is perhaps the most outstanding collection of Pennsylva- 
nia German material, including literature, broadsides, and fractur, 
in the entire country is now housed temporarily at the Franklin 
and Marshall College Library and will be saved for Pennsyl- 
vania. The collection was the result of a life work by the late 
Claude W. Unger of Pottsville, for many years the president of 
the Schuylkill County Historical Society, and notable collector, 
genealogist, and historian. The entire collection was purchased 
from the Unger estate in September, 1946, by Dr. Harvey Bassler 
of Myerstown, in order that it might be preserved intact and kept 
within the state. It is understood that the Pennsylvania German 
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Society is a party to the project. The truly tremendous collection 
is located only on a temporary basis at Franklin and Marshall. 
Several locations are being investigated, and it is quite likely that 
a building devoted to the housing of the material will be erected 
when a permanent location is obtained. Around the development 
and use of the Unger collection may evolve an institute of Penn- 
sylvania German history and culture. Dr. Bassler is spending the 
greater part of his time in the workshop in the Franklin and 
Marshall Library completing the preliminary sorting of the huge 
mass of material contained in the collection. Dr. Bassler and others 
connected with this project merit a hearty vote of thanks from all 
Pennsylvanians for the foresight indicated in thus acquiring and 
holding within the state this magnificent collection of historical 
materials. 


Dr. Richmond E. Myers of Muhlenberg College was the speaker 
before a meeting of the Natural History Society in Harrisburg on 
February 14. His lecture on the Susquehanna, “The Long Crooked 
River,” was illustrated with three reels of beautiful motion pic- 
tures in color. 


The log cabin birthplace of James Buchanan, which was moved 
from its original Stony Batter location to Mercersburg about 1840, 
and finally to Chambersburg in 1925, has been leased as a museum 
and gift shop by John D. Lippy, Jr., of Gettysburg. Mr. Lippy 
already manages on a similar basis the historic Dobbin House in 
Gettysburg and the “Lincoln Room” in the old Wills House on the 
Gettysburg square. In keeping with his usual practice, Mr. Lippy 
will equip the cabin with authentic furnishings and displays of 
documents and similar materials related to Buchanan. It is good to 
see competent private initiative thus taking hold of the problem 
of preserving certain of the historic buildings of the state. 


SS aE 
One of Pennsylvania’s most distinguished and scholarly his- 
torians, Dr. Edward Potts Cheney, Henry Charles Lea emeritus 
professor of history at the University of Pennsylvania, died on 
February 2 at the Crozer Hospital, Chester, at the ripe age of 
eighty-six. Dr. Cheney had been associated with the University 
for some sixty years, and was a graduate of that institution. He 
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rose to the professorship of European history in 1897, and in 1929 
was appointed to the Henry Charles Lea chair. He was a former 
president of the American Historical Association. Famous inter- 
nationally as an authority and writer on English history, his most 
recently completed task was the authorship of the history of the 
University. 

AGL 


We understand that the committee organized to investigate 
thoroughly the authenticity of the Horn papers is at work. Mr. 
Moredock, president of the Greene County Historical Society, is 
co-operating fully with the investigation and an examination of 
certain documents as to their authenticity on a basis of paper and 
other tests is being made. The entire incident should be cleared up 
as soon as possible. We are confident that the officials of the his- 
torical society had no intent to deceive and that if any evidence 
of historical malpractice is uncovered it will reflect upon the per- 
son who furnished the papers rather than upon the historical so- 
ciety or its leaders. 


The Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences offered at the 
Museum in Rochester, New York, between January 8 and April 
23, a free course on historical methods for amateur historians of 
the city. Classes were held evenings from eight to nine. The course 
was announced December 13, 1946, by W. Stephen Thomas, di- 
rector of the Rochester Museum. The offering of this course is in 
line with a growing trend toward providing practical but guided 
training for the field of amateur historical work. Content of the 
course included lectures on the field of history in general, use of 
public library resources and other sources for writing history, the 
techniques of note-taking, arrangement, and use in writing, and 
organization of local history museums. We will await with interest 
the results of this program. 

The Rochester idea is related to the plan of the Institute of 
Local History held last year at Albany, New York, by the State 
Department of History and Archives under direction of Dr. Albert 
Corey, New York State Historian. This state-wide institute was 
held principally for the benefit of the county historians of the 
state. New York has a large number of these county historians, 
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who are appointed by the state and draw certain aid and funds 
from both the state and county for local historical work. 

The idea of providing a certain amount of professional training 
and guidance for amateur historians is gathering momentum na- 
tionally. It is not based upon any snobbish disregard for the 
amateur upon the part of the professionals. It is rather a recogni- 
tion of the practical fact that there are many highly intelligent per- 
sons who want to write history, but who do not know the first 
fundamentals as to where to go for sources, how to take simple 
notes and organize them for writing, or how to evaluate material, 
digest it, and write a connected narrative. It is about time that 
we did something about this in Pennsylvania. 


Bradford, Pennsylvania, celebrated on November 20 the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the discovery of oil in the Bradford field. A 
considerable fanfare and parading were associated with the event. 
The Bradford field shortly became, and still remains, the largest 
producer of Pennsylvania grade crude oil. 


William H. Worrilow, president of the Lebanon Steel Foundry, 
is heading a plan to establish what is termed a “Liberty Trail” 
through southeastern Pennsylvania. The idea is to mark suitably 
certain historical locations and provide literature to supplement it. 
Those interested are invited to contact Mr. Worrilow. 


A Descriptive List of the Publications of the Colonial Society 
of Pennsylvania is available. The latest listed is the important 
volume of Bucks County Court records made available in 1943. 
J. Truman Swing is chairman of the society’s committee on pub- 
lications and may be addressed at 226 South Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia 2. 


County Government and Archives in Pennsylvania, the long 
awaited volume on the history and records of the Pennsylvania 
counties as a whole, is now available from the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission. [t was prepared originally by 
the Pennsylvania Historical Survey of the WPA, sponsored by 
the Commission. It is not to be confused with the Inventory of 
County Archives. for the particular counties. It is rather a general 
guide to what one may expect to find in county records in Penn- 
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sylvania. It also has a vast amount of detail on the evolution of 
county government. The book runs to 576 pages, including the 
index, and is available only in paper covers. It is a final monument, 
as it were, to the work of the old Historical Records Survey in 
Pennsylvania. If it can be supplemented with a completion of the 
county inventories, the work of that WPA project will not have 
been without major consequence for advancement of Pennsyl- 
vania’s history. 


Dr. Marvin W. Schlegel is on leave of absence from the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission to teach at the St. 
Helena Extension of William and Mary College at Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. Dr. Schlegel’s biography of Franklin Gowen, picturesque 
one-time president of the Reading Railroad, is off the press and 
entitled, Ruler of the Reading—Franklin B. Gowen. It is published 
by Archives Publishing Company, Harrisburg. The book contains 
a foreword by Mr. R. W. Brown, present “ruler of the Reading”’ 
as its president. The book is not only a good biography but a 
valuable contribution to economic history in general and trans- 
portation history in particular. 


Conserving Pennsylvania’s Historic Heritage is the latest bul- 
letin of the Historical and Museum Commission. It presents with 
abundant use of pictures the story of historical conservation in the 
state as carried on by the Commission. It is available free of charge. 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission has placed on sale a series 
of four beautifully colored lithographs 24” x 30” depicting Penn- 
sylvania birds. The charts are metal stripped at top and bottom 
with a clasp for hanging. They can be obtained from the Game 
Commission, Harrisburg, at $1.50 in sets of four, or fifty cents 
per single chart. 


The Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, has published for 
free distribution a very completely illustrated promotional booklet 
on Pennsylvania industry. It has some good general historical ma- 
terial, and with the illustrations is a very worthwhile school item 
It can be secured directly from the department. 


The Society of Colonial Wars in the State of New York is con- 
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ducting a prize essay contest open to any citizen of the United 
States “who has in his possession or who has access to original 
family documents or records, not hitherto published, that relate 
to a phase of the American Colonial period between the founding 
of Jamestown, Virginia, May 13, 1607, and the Battle of Lexing- 
ton, April 19, 1775.” The contest opened January | and will not 
close until October 13, 1947. Essays must be typed and contain 
not over 5,000 words. The cash prize is $250. Essays must be sub- 
mitted and all inquiries will be answered through the Prize His- 
torical Essay Contest Committee, Society of Colonial Wars, 122 


East 58th Street, New York City 22. 


The Reading Company has published a very excellent pamphlet 
reprint of an article on the history of the Reading Railroad. It is 
distributed through the office of Irwin Gordon, Publicity Manager, 
Reading Terminal Building, Philadelphia. Incidentally, Mr. Gor- 
don as editor of the monthly Reading Railroad Magazine is in- 
cluding in this publication some excellent historical sketches of 
certain Pennsylvania industries served by the Reading, together 
with considerable other pictorial and historical items of value to 
schools. The Company is projecting an historical map of the area 
served by the Reading, which is one of the richest in terms of 
significant historical sites of any in the state. 


Red Silk Pantalettes, recent novel by Margaret Barnhart Hall, 
native Pennsylvanian, is based upon life in the area about Indiana 
and Punxsutawney in the 1850s. Local people detect as characters 
several personalities of that time. 


Valley of Oil is the title of a popular and semi-historical narra- 
tive of the early days of oil boom in Pennsylvania authored by 
Harry Botsford for Hastings House, New York. Mr. Botsford is 
a native of the oil regions now living in New York. He has con- 
tributed numerous articles based on Pennsylvania history to 
magazines. 


The U. S. Steel News is a colorful magazine published by the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, distributed from Pittsburgh and contain- 
ing worthwhile material on steel history. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Ebensburg has undertaken the sponsorship 
of local history clubs in the schools of Cambria County. Mahlon 
Baumgardner of Ebensburg is the guiding spirit behind the plan. 


The Pennsylvania Society of Mayflower Descendants celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary on January 10-11. Distinguished guests from 
all quarters were present, including the governors of thirty other 
state societies. A dinner at the Union League on the evening of 
the tenth, and a luncheon at the Bellevue-Stratford the following 
day, which was addressed by William Batt, were part of the cere- 
monies. Officers of the Pennsylvania Society include George Scott 
Castle, Governor, Dr. Ralph B. Owen, Historian, and Frank W. 
Melvin, Counselor. Permission to organize the Pennsylvania unit 
was granted on July 1, 1896, by the Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and New York societies, already organized. The original Pennsyl- 
vania membership included twenty-three persons, of whom six 
were from Wilkes-Barre and the remainder Philadelphians. Charle- 
magne Tower, noted industrialist, diplomat, and historian, was the 
first governor. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, one of the most notable of Pennsyl- 
vania’s contemporary composers, died at his Los Angeles home on 
December 30, 1946. Mr. Cadman was born at Johnstown, studied 
music in Pittsburgh, and was music critic of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch, as well as an organist and choral director in that city. His 
first published music was composed in 1904. His interest developed 
at an early date in the music of the American Indian and in 1909 
he recorded songs on western reservations. With Mrs. Nelle Rich- 
mond Eberhart, he collaborated on more than three hundred songs. 
His opera “Shanewis” played in 1918-19 at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and was the first American opera to live beyond one 
season there. In 1926, the Chicago Civic Opera Company produced 
his “A Witch of Salem,” an Indian opera in two acts. His “Penn- 
sylvania Symphony” was first played by the Harrisburg Symphony 
in 1941. The original manuscript for this is in the State Museum. 
His most noted compositions, which unquestionably will live for- 
ever in American music, were “Land of the Sky Blue Water” and 
“At Dawning.” 


Probably few Pennsylvanians who laughed at the witticisms and 
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antics of the comedian, W. C. Fields, realized that he was a na- 
tive of their state. The bulbous-nosed comedian, famous for his 
“never-give-a-sucker-an-even-break” philosophy, died in California 
on December 25, at the age of sixty-six. Fields was born Claude 
William Dukinfield, in Philadelphia on January 29, 1880. He left 
home and school at the age of fourteen. His first job in show busi- 
ness was as a juggler and he first put on his act at a summer show 
in Norristown at five dollars a week. Coming under the banner of 
the great Florenz Ziegfeld, he became one of the most noted stage 
comedians in the American theatre. In 1924, he made his debut in 
the movies in the silent version of “Sally of the Sawdust.” Fields 
wrote much of his own material and his brand of comedy was 
based upon mannerisms which gave him a unique distinction. 


Former Governor Edward Martin, now U. S. Senator, has con- 
sented to the preservation under restrictions of the papers of the 
governor’s office during his administration. While final disposition 
of the collection has not been made, it is good to know that they 
will be preserved and very probably available to future students of 
the history of the state. The importance of Governor Martin’s 
administration in relation to World War II make these papers of 
more than ordinary value. His decision to preserve these papers is 
another evidence of his long standing personal interest in Penn- 
sylvania history. 


Governor James H. Duff has reappointed all of the former mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
These include Miss Frances Dorrance, Charles E. Biddle, who was 
designated as chairman, Thomas Murphy, Charles G. Webb, At- 
water Kent, Jr., and Richard N. Williams, 2nd. Two members re- 
main to be named, one of whom will replace Mr. Duff, and the 
other to fill a vacancy on the original commission not filled by 
Governor Martin. 


Governor Duff has announced regretfully that plans for the so- 
called William Penn Memorial Building, which was to constitute a 
new State Museum and State Archives and History building, must 
be held in abeyance until the state’s financial picture is a little 
clearer. Those acquainted with conditions in the state will agree 
heartily with Governor Duff that the truly desperate conditions 
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which exist in some of the state’s hospitals, and its mental institu- 
tions in particular, must be remedied at once and at a sacrifice of 
all other interests. Waiting a little longer for an adequate museum 
and public records establishment will not cause anyone to suffer, 
whereas the public health problem affects human beings directly. 
Those who have discussed the situation with the governor know 
his keen personal interest in and broad grasp of matters historical. 
The building will be delayed, but it will not be lost. 
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Epitep By J. ORIN OLIPHANT 
Bucknell University 


The Common Sense Theology of Bishop White: Selected Essays from the 
Writings of William White, 1748-1836, First Bishop of Pennsylvania 
and a Patriarch of the American Church; with an Introductory Survey 
of his Theological Position. By Sydney A. Temple, Jr. (New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. x, 169. $2.50.) 


The middle colonies may well be considered the cradle of American 
religious freedom, for it was there, because of the diversity existing from 
the beginning, that the several religious groups learned to live together with 
mutual respect. It is not surprising, then, that the effectual compromise be- 
tween the high churchmanship of the New Englanders emphasizing clerical 
control, and the low churchmanship of the Southerners emphasizing lay 
control, of the Episcopal Church should have been worked out largely by 
two Pennsylvanians—William Smith and William White. 

The basic ideas for the formation of the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church were struck out by White in his pamphlet published in August, 1782 
—The Case of the Episcopal Church in the United States Considered. That 
the general pattern laid out by White in this pamphlet was followed in 
the formation of the American church has been somewhat lost sight of in 
the sometimes heated discussion of his proposal of resort to Presbyterian 
ordination as a “temporary expedient.” 

Mr. Temple’s study places this disputed element of White’s plan in the 
larger context of his well-rounded “empirical theology,” and emphasizes 
that it was contiguous with his total view of the church which stressed that 
the true succession was in t!1e community and not in the Episcopacy as such. 

The introductory survey of forty-seven pages is a concise summary of 
aspects of this theology which was “influenced by the various types of Phila- 
delphia Liberalism and strengthened by its impact with the American En- 
lightenment.” It will be recalled that White was educated in the Phila- 
delphia College and Academy, which was under the educational influence 
of Benjamin Franklin and William Smith. There he absorbed, as these men 
intended the students should, the emphasis on morality and virtue, the 
interest in “common understanding,” and the suspicion of Platonism and 
metaphysics which helped to make his “theology as well as his churchman- 
ship . . . uniquely American.” Mr. Temple’s emphasis on this subject makes 
his study a contribution to our knowledge of another element in the growth 
of American culture. 

The remainder of the book is made up of nine selections from the writings 
of Bishop White, calculated to acquaint the reader with his thinking and 
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his manner of presentation. These selections hardly bear out the author’s 
contention (p. 4), following Manross, that White’s writings “are so little 
known” simply because “they are so terribly difficult to read,” and make 
more plausible his seeming after-thought that it is because White “was 
given to charity, . . . did not push himself or his opinions, and was given 
to extreme modesty.” These virtues, unfortunately, are likely to make a 
churchman a candidate for oblivion, especially when, as Temple adds, his 
opponents are “sledge-hammer controversialists.” 

The University of Chicago Sipney E. Meap 


Lincoln’s War Cabinet. By Burton J. Hendrick. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1946. Pp. 482. $5.00.) 


Whenever a new and untried party comes to power for the first time, 
there is a series of maneuvers in which the various leaders try each other 
out and seek to discover how much of power each can arrogate to himself. 
Had no Civil War followed the first triumph of the Republican party in the 
election of Lincoln, such a power struggle would have taken place; the fact 
of civil war made it all the more intense. The new party was a conglomera- 
tion of groups, of which the two most important were the northern Whigs 
and the Radicals or original anti-slavery enthusiasts. The leaders of these 
two groups were Seward and Chase. Each wished to dominate the relatively 
less experienced President. 

Seward as the most prominent Republican, who had just missed the 
nomination by a narrow margin, undertook to keep Chase and the Radicals 
out of the new administration. Lincoln, however, wanted his cabinet to 
represent all factions, and his views, not Seward’s, prevailed. Having failed 
in this move, Seward then undertook to make the policies for the ad- 
ministration. Here again Lincoln deftly defeated him and showed himself 
the head. Struggle, however, constantly followed struggle. Cameron, the 
secretary of war, enmeshed in contract scandals, tried to make capital by 
forcing Lincoln’s hand in the slavery question. The misfortunes of the war, 
particularly those of General McClellan, and the entrance of Stanton into 
the cabinet in the place of Cameron stirred up a new tempest. Stanton at- 
tempted to direct Lincoln with the aid of Chase and failed. 

Congress entered the confused power struggle and endeavored to aid the 
Radicals by forcing out Seward. There was a prolonged effort to subordinate 
the President and to establish legislative control of the executive. The 
Congressional Committee on the Conduct of the War interfered out- 
rageously and exasperatingly, but Lincoln by some of his most skillful 
maneuvering kept control. All through the war this fight for power con- 
tinued. The President, who had made Seward his close friend, had more 
and more trouble with Chase until he finally adroitly kicked the secretary 
upstairs into the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Hendrick depicts this contest for power which so complicated the 
conduct of the Civil War in an expert and a graphic manner. His extensive 
historical research, particularly his work on other phases of the Civil War, 
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give him the breadth of view and the depth of understanding necessary to 
explain this complex of personalities. For these adroit, talented, and highly 
intelligent men—Lincoln, Seward, Chase, and Stanton—challenge the most 
gifted interpreters, just as Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton have done 
in a roughly analogous situation. Mr, Hendrick has the gift for portraiture 
and character analysis which this great task requires. Few of his readers will 
forget his portraits of the marplot Chase, so frustrated by the natural 
sympathy between Lincoln and Seward, or of the unbalanced Stanton; nor 
will many of them forget his analysis of Lincoln’s almost superhuman ability 
to manage the men whom he judged it desirable to work with. This is a 
distinguished contribution to the Lincoln literature and to the analysis of 
power politics in democracy. 

University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHots 


Writings on Pennsylvania History: A Bibliography. By Arthur C. Bining, 
Robert L. Brunhouse, and Norman B. Wilkinson. (Harrisburg: Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1946. Pp. xxxviii, 565.) 


Since the literature on most of the forty-eight states has no adequate 
guides, the publication of a bibliography on the history of one of the states 
is always a welcome event for librarians as well as historians. Writings on 
Pennsylvania History: A Bibliography, by Arthur C. Bining, Robert L. 
Brunhouse, and Norman B. Wilkinson, is, as the title-page discloses, a list 
of secondary materials compiled under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association. As such, it fills the very definite need of a biblio- 
graphical index to the writings on Pennsylvania history, and will be an 
indispensable tool for study in this field. The preparation of this work was 
made possible by a generous grant from the American Philosophical Society. 

The volume is divided into four main sections: Bibliographical Aids, 
Bibliography of Pennsylvania History, General and Special Works, and 
Pennsylvania in Literature. Needless to say, the second section is by far the 
most extensive and important of the four. This section, in turn, is divided 
into two parts, The Colony of Pennsylvania and The Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, in both of which the entries are made according to a system 
which is partly chronological and partly topical. Although the volume con- 
tains more than six thousand entries, of varying value, the list does not 
claim to include all the secondary historical works available. General Amer- 
ican histories and works of “minor importance relating to localities” have 
been omitted. Seven hundred of the more significant items are followed by 
brief descriptive annotations and evaluations. The librarian, at least, might 
wish that this practice had been carried out consistently through the entire 
bibliography, but such an undertaking would undoubtedly have resulted in 
producing an unwieldly volume. Each entry is numbered, a device which 
aids the reader in locating material referred to in the index. The latter is an 
author index only, but is supplemented by a detailed analytical table of 
contents. 

A bibliographical project of such scope and scholarship as the one under 
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discussion necessarily reflects the efforts of a group of research workers 
over a period of years. The present publication was preceded by a smaller 
volume, Pennsylvania History: A Selected Bibliography of Secondary Works 
in Pennsylvania History, by Arthur C. Bining, published in 1933 by the 
Pennsylvania State Library. The work of expanding and revising this 
volume, carried on since 1938 under the sponsorship of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association, finally terminated in the present bibliography. Plans 
for keeping this bibliography up to date include provision for an annual 
check-list of new works and for a supplementary volume every ten years. 
Subsequent volumes are expected to contain complete indexes. It is obvious 
that a contribution of this type to any field of research is immeasurably in- 
creased in value by such devices for facilitating its use and keeping it abreast 
of the times. 

Juniata College Hazet W. Hat 


Nothing to Fear. The Selected Addresses of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
1932-1945. Edited, with an Introduction and Historical Notes, by B. D. 
Zevin. Foreword by Harry L. Hopkins. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1946. Pp. xxi, 470. $3.75.) 


Nothing to Fear begins with the precedent-breaking personal acceptance 
speech of Franklin Delano Roosevelt at Chicago on July 2, 1932, and ends 
with the Jefferson Day address which the President wrote in April, 1945, 
but did not live to deliver. The volume is made up of sixty-two pieces of 
various types, for each of which Mr. Zevin has written a brief introduction. 
The three-word title is an adaptation from one of the many sentences that 
brought at least a ray of hope to the disconsolate crowd that had gathered 
in Washington for the inaugural on Saturday, March 4, 1933: “So, first of 
all, let me assert my firm belief that the only thing we have to fear is fear 
itseli—nameless, unreasoning, unjustified terror which paralyzes needed 
efforts to convert retreat into advance.” 

The task of presenting the versatile and prolific “F.D.R.” in a single book 
of fewer than five hundred pages was no easy one; The Public Papers and 
Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt as compiled by Judge Rosenman fill 
nine heavy volumes—and they do not go beyond 1940. It was inevitable that 
in a small volume a great number of things should be omitted. There is 
nothing about the formative years that gave rise to the “New Deal” doctrine, 
many familiar addresses are missing, and the selections are limited to formal 
public papers only. But in the space available Mr. Zevin has done a real 
service for those people who have neither the time nor the opportunity to 
consult fuller collections. In a sense, it would be difficult to err greatly in 
presenting Roosevelt material. This is true for the simple reason that how- 
ever much one may see the consummate politician in the man, one must see 
also in anything one reads of his a courage and a faith in democracy that 
never flagged, whether the author was dealing with closed banks, with the 
“ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished,” with the recession of ’37, with the war, 
or with plans for lasting peace. Humanness, an understanding of the mute 
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yearnings of the plain people of the world, and a burning desire to make 
government, democracy, and well-being affinitive terms were constants in 
the late President’s philosophy. In any selection, voluminous or brief, con- 
sistency and unity would therefore be evident. 

Nothing to Fear, though it appears at a time when the Democratic tide 
is flowing out and men are damning the meddling government, is a sub- 
stantial contribution to the public. Admirers of Roosevelt, remembering key 
phrases and expressive inflections, will, on reading the fireside chats, the 
messages to Congress, the four inaugural addresses, and the public speeches, 
see again an old friend. Enemies will gather missiles from the pages. All will 
find a ready reference. 

Temple University James A. BARNES 


The Scotch-Irish of Colonial Pennsylvania. By Wayland F. Dunaway. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. vii, 273. 
$3.00.) 


This book has increased considerably our knowledge of the notable con- 
tributions made by the Scotch-Irish to the development of Pennsylvania and, 
in no slight degree, to the development of the nation. It is a study of one 
of the three major racial groups of colonial Pennsylvania, which groups, 
each in its own geographical area, had their distinctive civilizations. In the 
east were the English, in the west were the Scotch-Irish, and between them 
were wedged the Germans. The Scotch-Irish were, therefore, preéminently 
the frontier group. 

The Scotch-Irish are Lowland Scots who acquired their hyphenated 
designation by living in Ireland. Early in the reign of James I began the 
Great Plantation of Ulster, effected by the migration thereto of Scots and 
English and the occupation by these immigrants of confiscated lands in that 
province. The fundamental purpose of this settlement was, of course, to 
make of Ulster a Protestant community. During the seventeenth century 
the migration of Lowland Scots to northern Ireland continued, and by the 
end of that century Ulster was “essentially British and prevailingly Scottish.” 
In this way Ulster acquired about ninety per cent of “both the Scottish and 
Presbyterian population of Ireland.” 

Of the economic, political, and religious oppressions of the Scots in Ulster, 
the author has given an excellent account, and he has thus made clear the 
reasons why so many Scotch-Irish came to America during the eighteenth 
century. Although there was a continuous flow of these people to America, 
at times huge waves of them struck the western shore, the greatest wave 
being that of the years 1771 to 1773, which was the largest immigration of 
any racial group that entered the colonies during the years just before the 
Revolution. The principal ports at which they landed were Philadelphia, 
Lewes, and Newcastle, on the Delaware, and Charleston, South Carolina. 
But Philadelphia received most of these immigrants, some of whom entered 
as indentured servants. Pennsylvania was the favorite colony of the Scotch- 
Irish immigrants, for here they found, as they could not have found in such 
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abundance in any other English colony, what they most desired: economic, 
social, and political opportunity, together with religious freedom. 

The most important of the early Scotch-Irish settlements in Pennsylvania 
were made in Lancaster County, in what came to be Donegal Township. 
Here for some time was a “minor nursery” of the group. From Donegal 
Township the Scotch-Irish spread into Dauphin and Lebanon Counties, and 
elsewhere east of the Susquehanna; and some of them, crossing the Susque- 
hanna, settled in York County. But their first settlement in large numbers 
was made in the Cumberland Valley, in the area now comprising Cumber- 
land and Franklin Counties. This valley became their headquarters in 
America. It was, as Professor Dunaway tells us, “the seed-plot and nursery 
of their race, the original reservoir which, after having been filled to over- 
flowing, sent forth a constant stream of emigrants to the northward and 
especially to the South and West.” In this valley, down to the time of the 
Revolution, about ninety per cent of the people were Scotch-Irish. Later, in 
southwestern Pennsylvania, with Washington County as a center, a second 
and larger reservoir of the race was formed. 

For many years the Scotch-Irish were kept busy conquering the wilder- 
ness, thrusting back the Indians, and wrangling with the Quakers. When 
these matters were settled, they were free to display their peculiar genius 
for politics, law, and government, in which fields their contributions have 
been notable. Of all the major groups of colonial Pennsylvania, they only 
were agreed in their opinions respecting war and independence, and they 
only appear to have harbored no Tories and no pacifists. In education, as in 
religion, their contributions to American life were unsurpassed. With them 
the “twin sisters of civilization,” schools and churches, advanced into the 
wilderness. Their patriotism, moreover, has never been questioned. Because 
they came to this country “untrammeled by fatherland traditions,” the prob- 
lem of their Americanization was a simple one. 

This book contains good chapters on the economic activities and the social 
life and customs of the Scotch-Irish, but lack of space prevents our giving 
an analysis of them. The bibliography is very complete and the index is 
satisfactory. The reviewer regrets that the book is not longer. 

Dickinson College Mutrorp STouGH 


Abraham Lincoln & the Widow Bixby. By F. Lauriston Bullard. (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1946. Pp. xiii, 154. $3.00.) 


For many years the Bixby-letter case has been the source of a certain 
amount of speculation on the part of historians in general and of Lincoln 
scholars in particular. In 1926 a summary of the information available at 
that time was published in book form by Dr. William E. Barton, one of 
Lincoln’s biographers, under the title of A Beautiful Blunder: The True 
Story of Lincoln’s Letter to Mrs. Lydia A. Bixby. Since the publication of 
the second volume of Nicholas Murray Butler’s Across the Busy Years, in 
1940, there has been a recrudescence of interest in the Bixby case, the most 
recent example of which is the Bullard volume, written by a leading Lincoln 
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scholar who was for many years an editorial writer for the Boston Herald. 
Bullard’s study is probably the most scholarly treatment of the subject to 
date. 

The Bixby letter has no direct connection with Pennsylvania history, how- 
ever. In this message of condolence, Mrs. Bixby, a widow in Boston, sup- 
posedly the mother of five sons who had died for their country on the field 
of battle, is made to figure (somewhat like the Unknown Soldier in World 
War I) as a symbol of loyalty and sacrifice. Readers of this magazine will 
find the Bullard volume interesting chiefly because of the light which it 
throws on the question of the authorship of what one of the parties to the 
controversy (Sherman Day Wakefield) has styled “the world’s most famous 
letter.” 

The question of authorship is complicated by the fact that the original 
has been lost and that all existing facsimiles are believed to be forgeries. 
Butler, Wakefield, and David Rankin Barbee, none of whom can be re- 
garded in the strict sense of the term as a professional historian, uphold 
the thesis that John Hay, Lincoln’s assistant private secretary, was the real 
author of the Bixby letter. Barton doubted that Hay could have written the 
letter, but stated that “from a very high source comes a suggestion that 
there is an unpublished mystery with respect to this matter.” Bullard, on 
the other hand, maintains that the letter is unmistakably Lincolnian in 
phraseology and sentiment, and attacks with considerable skill the case 
presented by Butler, Wakefield, and Barbee. Probably the most important 
piece of new evidence in the Bullard study is an authenticated copy of a 
letter from John Hay to William E. Chandler, dated January 19, 1904, in 
which Hay stated explicitly that “the letter of Mr. Lincoln to Mrs. Bixby 
is genuine.” 

Such controversies are likely to become more numerous, especially in 
view of the increasing prevalence of ghost writing. This is a matter of 
peculiar importance to the biographer, but only less so to other historical 
specialists who are called upon to evaluate works of disputed authorship. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology J. Cutter ANDREWS 


Thomas Henry Burrowes, 1805-1871. By Robert Landis Mohr. (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1946. Pp. xiv, 271. $4.00.) 


This volume is the story of the man who, from the beginning of the 
Pennsylvania common-school system in 1834 until his death in 1871, “be- 
came and remained the oracle of the Pennsylvania educational crusade.” It 
is not the story of a man’s life; it is the story of his life work. 

In the selection of his subject the author represents a developing and 
healthy trend in American historical scholarship. He would, I think, agree 
with Allan Nevins’ introductory statement in S. H. Holbrook’s Lost Men of 
American History: “A great part of the real history of the country ... 
is summed up in the careers of its secondary and tertiary personages. . . . 
Have we not made a little too much of the very great men, the primary 
figures; and too little of the serried ranks of talent and achievement just 
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behind them, the host of men whose labors were the main element of 
progress?” 

Thomas Henry Burrowes is not the man to whom public opinion in the 
past has assigned a very considerable share of the credit for the establish- 
ment of the public-school system of Pennsylvania. I suspect that many who 
would be quick to mention Thaddeus Stevens in connection with the Penn- 
sylvania school system would know nothing of Burrowes at all. Yet, as Mr. 
Mohr clearly shows, Thomas Henry Burrowes was a persistent driving force 
in the development of our educational system. He was one of those “few 
individuals, possessed of rare insight, courage, and capacity for sustained 
effort,” who plant a seedling, carefully nourish the young plant, and at last 
rear a sturdy tree, solidly rooted and unbelievably fruitful. 

The problems with which Thomas Burrowes struggled sound familiar 
enough to us today. In 1835 he wrote: “Teachers then, well qualified, well 
paid, respected, professional teachers, are the chief want of the [educational] 
system. That want is its main defect” (p. 50). In 1863 he was concerned 
with the question “Should Military Drill be Introduced into our Schools?” 
A few years later, after successfully leading a crusade to establish free 
schools for Civil War orphans, he listened with unrecorded emotions to the 
prophetic song of the youngsters of the new McAlisterville Orphans’ School: 
“Uncle Sam is Rich Enough to Send Us All to School.” Both as superin- 
tendent of public schools and in his private capacity he devoted his energies 
to every phase of school improvement—editing periodicals, framing legisla- 
tion, inspecting conditions, raising standards of teaching and of equipment 
for teaching. In 1871, the year of his death, he was engaged in a final 
valiant fight to build up the almost defunct Agricultural College of Penn- 
sylvania, then reduced to thirty-nine students. If Thomas Burrowes lived 
today he would see the mark of his labor in every township of the Com- 
monwealth—in the public-school system itself, in educational journalism, in 
the professional organization of teachers, in methods and institutions for 
teacher training, in improved physical facilities, in care of war veterans and 
their children, and in the crowded campus of the Pennsylvania State College. 

Mr. Mohr in several respects eschews the method of conventional biography. 
In the first place, his volume is arranged topically. Thus the time span of 
many subjects overlaps, a fact which causes some repetition. The initial 
chapters of the book describe Mr. Burrowes’ political career up to the Civil 
War. Thereaiter individual chapters are devoted to each of his special 
interests in the educational field, as suggested above. In the second place, the 
author is little concerned with the personality of his subject. He seems, in 
many respects, to follow Mr. Burrowes’ own plan of action: “to place my 
eye steadily upon some great and sufficiently worthy mark ahead, and then 
to force my way to it, through thick and thin” (p. 228). Mr. Mohr’s object 
is to explain accurately, clearly, and thoroughly Mr. Burrowes’ contributions 
to the educational development of Pennsylvania. And this “sufficiently worthy 
mark” he has undoubtedly hit. 

Legislators, school administrators, and teachers of Pennsylvania—and they 
all certainly ought to read this book—will find it slower reading than the 
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common run of biographies. This is partly because the author quotes from 
a great many contemporaneous sources, and partly because he deals more 
with ideas than with stirring events. But those who are now interested in 
the educational scene will profit by the closer acquaintance with Thomas 
Henry Burrowes which is made possible by Mr. Mohr’s work. 

The format of the volume is of high standard. The work is copiously 
documented, includes in an appendix the Normal School Act of 1857, and 
contains a full bibliography which indicates the author’s painstaking investi- 
gation of source material. 

The Pennsylvania State College Puiuir S. Kern 


James Harvey Robinson, Teacher of History. By Luther V. Hendricks. 
(New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 120. $2.00.) 


James Harvey Robinson was considered a great teacher by most of his 
contemporaries. At the height of his fame they crowded into his classes, 
bought the books which he wrote, and sought his service as a lecturer. They 
will welcome this carefully prepared biography of him. 

The author of this biography has apparently tracked down most of the 
available facts which throw light on the life of this eminent teacher. The 
book reveals that James Harvey Robinson was the son of a prosperous 
Illinois businessman who was able to educate his son at Harvard and abroad. 
Upon his return to the United States, Dr. Robinson became a teacher of 
history. He served in this capacity the University of Pennsylvania, Columbia, 
and the New School for Social Research. During these years he was also 
one of the editors of the famous series known as Translations and Reprints, 
discovered what he called the “new history,” wrote the first important Amer- 
ican History of Western Europe, was a member of notable historical com- 
mittees, and served as president of the American Historical Association. 
He thus had a successful and distinguished academic career, 

The author has left out, probably intentionally, one phase of Dr. Robin- 
son’s career. The reviewer believes that the later years brought Dr. Robin- 
son an increasing disillusionment. He seemed at any rate to grow weary of 
the more traditional history courses. He confined himself more and more to 
intellectual history. He found no satisfactory solution for the vexing problem 
of where authority should rest in academic matters. His presidential address 
of 1929 to the American Historical Association reflects to a certain extent 
this mood. 

In most respects the author has done all that could be expected to produce 
a good biography. One would judge that he had not been a close associate 
of Professor Robinson. He seems, however, to have gone as far as he could 
to the primary sources. He does not seem to have any special gifts of style. 
He has written a book that all will welcome who came under the influence 
of Professor Robinson, or who want to know the essential facts concerning 
his life and work. 

University of Wisconsin C. P. Hicsy 
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The Pennsylvania German Folklore Society. Volume IX, 1944. Foreword by 
Ralph Charles Wood. (The Society, 1946. Pp. 234.) 


The chief revelations of Volume IX of the publications of the Pennsylvania 
German Folklore Society are the richness of the collections of the Landis 
Valley Museum and the wealth of knowledge about our history and folklore 
of its curators, Henry Kinzer Landis and George Diller Landis. These 
revelations are made in the article called “Lancaster Rifle Accessories,” 
which is concerned chiefly with the decorations on the stocks of these guns 
that originated in our own state of Pennsylvania and that by some accident 
of fate have been attributed to Kentucky. 

There is no attempt here to go over again the ground traversed by Captain 
Dillin in his monumental The Kentucky Rifle. The Landis brothers devote 
themselves to matters of detail of the utmost significance, what is most 
valuable in their work being their interpretation of the symbolism of the 
designs scribed on the plates and patch-box covers and let into the stocks 
of the rifles. They explain the stars and birds, the fish and animals found not 
only on the rifles but also on the powder horns and powder flasks, the 
skinning knives and hunting pouches. The knowledge of the backwoods of 
yesterday displayed makes one wish there could come our way more of the 
untold store of information the years of collecting of the Landises have 
given them. 

In his “Storm Blown Seed of Schoharie” Frank E. Lichtenthaeler makes 
out a good case for the famous cattle drive from back of Albany in New 
York State to the Tulpehocken Valley in Pennsylvania being by way of the 
Delaware River rather than by the Susquehanna, which the Palatines with 
their families and their household goods floated down to the hinterland of 
Berks County. 

The third long article is an amusing one on “The Pennsylvania German 
Versammlinge” by A. F. Kemp. It considers these “gatherings,” many of 
them held on ground hog day, in which good fellowship vies with good 
food. A tribute by Harry Hess Reichard to John Baer Stoudt, who did so 
much for the study of Pennsylvania folklore, rounds out one of the most 
important issues of this series of publications that has added so much to our 
store of Pennsylvania culture. 

University of Pennsylvania CorNELIUS WEYGANDT 


Daniel Coit Gilman, Creator of the American Type of University. By 
Abraham Flexner. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1946. 
Pp. xi, 173. $2.00.) 


This slender volume, the fulfillment of a long-nurtured desire to write on 
Gilman, sketches the salient characteristics of his ability, method, and 
achievement in the development of an institution unique in the history of 
American education. Shunning detailed biography, the author surveys in 
twenty-five pages the highlights of Gilman’s ancestry, early education, 
foreign travel, and services at Yale and California, and devotes the remain- 
ing space to Johns Hopkins University and its Medical School. For those 
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in a hurry (and who isn’t, in America today?) this nutshell miniature of an 
influential leader and the institution he planned will doubtless be pleasant 
and profitable reading. It may be more: it may be of value, as Dr. Flexner 
hopes it will be, to college and university men, who are now reconsidering 
the purposes, organization, and methods of higher education in the United 
States. 

American institutions of higher education have suffered, and still suffer, 
because of failure to discriminate clearly between graduate and under- 
graduate functions, and because of lack of proper staffing and equipment for 
the performance of both. Trying to ride two horses, one is apt to fall between 
them. It is hard to say which department is injured more. Strange as it may 
seem, viewing this richest of all countries, lack of money is frequently 
alleged as the reason for failure to provide adequate encouragement to 
education on both levels. It is well to remember that Gilman had seven 
million dollars (for the University and Hospital) and a clean slate. But the 
most priceless asset was Gilman’s vision. In view of the long-standing evils 
in American higher education, one need not anticipate a swift, general 
reform; but it is surely heartening, and it may do some good, to keep certain 
central principles of Gilman’s University leadership before us: clear vision 
and intrepid readiness to break with mere tradition; recognition of the 
priority of capacity for original investigation; accent on ability, youth, and 
breadth and depth of education of the men selected for a university faculty ; 
freedom from administrative red tape; freedom and responsibility of those 
engaged in investigation and teaching; and recognition of the fact that fac- 
ulties overburdened with undergraduate instruction cannot push far beyond 
the present boundaries of any science. 

University of Pennsylvania THomas Woopy 


Learning How to Behave: A Historical Study of American Etiquette Books. 
By Arthur M. Schlesinger. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. 
Pp. ix, 95. $2.00.) 


One of the outstanding features of this little book is the brilliance with 
which Mr. Schlesinger traces the social development of American manners. 
Adroitly he retrieves the subject of etiquette from the taint of snobbery and 
presents the etiquette books of the past as textbooks for a growing democracy 
in which “the passion for equality . . . found expression in the view that all 
could become gentlemen, not that gentlemen should cease to be.” Although 
colonial authors made little departure from European customs, gradually 
there emerged conscious pride in our freedom from European social precepts 
and the development of a set of rules adapted to our distinctive national 
culture. 

The early etiquette dealt largely with “minor morals.” But through a 
series of significant mutations it has at the present time become an informal 
“pattern of behavior designed to lubricate social intercourse.” The change 
reflects a subtle transformation of American life—a transformation, it is 
true, not yet complete. The implications of the older view were repressive 
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and exploitative, stressing the enhancement of the individual’s position by con- 
formity; the new concept, fostering a social perceptiveness in the techniques 
of intercourse with other persons, is an oblique reflection of a dawning 
concern with collective values. 

In the last chapters, dealing with today’s etiquette and tomorrow’s, Mr. 
Schlesinger proves himself not only an historian at home in the past, but one 
equally alive to the significance of historical trends in the contemporary 
world. The vistas glimpsed lead far beyond the immediate subject of this 
little book, whose compass greatly exceeds its physical size. 

Williamsburg, Virginia Mitprep LEDGERWOOD 


Hubert Howe Bancroft: Historian of the West. By John Walton Caughey. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. Pp. ix, 
422. $5.00.) 


It is well that there is a span of three generations between the Works of 
Hubert Howe Bancroft and the present biography by Professor John W. 
Caughey. Not until Bancroft’s death in 1919 did critics begin to soften their 
blows, and many widely accepted prejudices against the West’s most pro- 
ductive historian have persisted to this day. Factors conspiring against the 
reputation of Bancroft were his absence of formal education, a deficiency 
which excluded him from membership in the sacred cult of academic his- 
torians; his successful pre-occupation with business; his public disputes over 
the authorship of the Works; his pre-Turnerian doubts concerning the 
significance of the West in American history; and his serving, to all intents 
and purposes, as his own publisher, publicity man, and high-pressure sales- 
man. In addition, this author of the History of California had been critical 
of John C. Frémont, Robert C. Stockton, the Bear Flaggers, and Johann A. 
Sutter; consequently, in the opinion of the Society of California Pioneers, 
Bancroft had committed a “monstrous series of libels upon the memorics 
of departed illustrious Pioneers and a monstrous perversion of the facts of 
history.” Moreover, his famous library was regarded by certain newspapers 
of his day as “a job-lot of old books and manuscripts,” “a pile of rubbish,” 
and “a heap of old literary lumber.” For the state of California to spend 
$150,000, as it did, for the purchase of this now celebrated collection was 
therefore a sheer waste of public funds. For what professor at Berkeley 
would ever “spend a lifetime in ‘original research’ amongst Mr. Bancroft’s 
literary debris?” (All the foregoing quotations are taken from Professor 
Caughey’s book.) Certainly a man with such shortcomings and involvements 
could be neither a scholar nor a gentleman. 

It is a happy circumstance that this first full-length appraisal of Bancroft 
should have been made by Professor Caughey, a scholar who by tempera- 
ment and training is so well suited for so difficult and arduous an under- 
taking. His investigation has been painstakingly thorough; he has succeeded 
in clarifying earlier misunderstandings and confusions by making separate 
analyses of Bancroft as a human being, as a business man, as a collector, and 
as an historian. By so doing the author has not allowed any prejudices he 
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may have held against Bancroft’s business practices (not too unscrupulous) 
to overshadow his judgment of the Library and the Works. Professor 
Caughey has accorded Bancroft his rightful place as the greatest collector 
of Western Americana and as the most prodigious and, in many respects, 
the ablest historian the West has produced. All who work in the field of 
western history today will support Professor Caughey’s contention that 
Bancroft’s histories hold first place among the generally reliable reference 
works, and that the Bancroft Library is the mecca for those scholars and 
writers who seek to add to, and in a small way correct, the Works. 

Indiana University Oscar OsspuRN WINTHER 


I Pledge Allegiance. By Margarette S. Miller. (Boston: Christopher 
Publishing House, 1946. Pp. ix, 174. $2.50.) 


This little volume performs the useful task of outlining the background 
leading to the adoption of the Pledge of Allegiance as a nation-wide mani- 
festation of loyalty to both America and the ideals associated with the 
American experiment in democracy. The author, intrigued by the controversy 
concerning the authorship of the now famous pledge, traces the idealism 
expressed in the phraseology of the utterance to the pioneer efforts of the 
editors and staff of the Youth’s Companion to mold American youngsters 
into mature, serious citizens, imbued with the idealism and optimism su 
generally current during the last two decades of the nineteenth century. It 
was the Youth’s Companion that saw the opportunity afforded by the quadra- 
centennial of the discovery of America, and the celebration to be held in 
Chicago in connection therewith, to make the nation aware of the patriotic 
role that the American public schools were playing in inculcating right ideals 
on the minds of young Americans. It was the men of the Youth’s Companion 
who believed that this celebration could be made the occasion of a general 
manifestation of loyalty to the nation, and that the public schools could be 
used as the nucleus of the demonstration. 

Francis Bellemy, ably supported by his superior, James B. Upham, under- 
took the Herculean task of whipping up interest in the project. The story 
of his campaign to persuade the nation’s editors and educators, as well as 
Congress and the President, to support the undertaking is the most interest- 
ing portion of Miss Miller’s book. Successful in this endeavor, Bellemy then 
wrote the Pledge of Allegiance as a part of the exercises to be performed in 
connection with the national demonstration of loyalty on October 21, 1892. 
The Pledge became popular immediately, and eventually was accepted as 
the best vocal utterance of loyalty to the great American ideal. In time, the 
authorship of the Pledge became the subject of considerable debate, with 
champions presenting evidence in behalf of both Bellemy and Upham. 
A special committee, appointed by the United States Flag Association, 
investigated the claims of both groups and decided in favor of Bellemy. The 
text of the report of this committee Miss Miller has made an appendix to 
her work. 

A better organization of materials would have made this little volume 
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more readable. Particularly regrettable, however, considering the con- 
troversial nature of the subject she has dealt with, is the lack of footnotes. 
But, despite these two weaknesses, this study of an important phase of the 
history of American patriotism should be of some interest to every student 
of American social and intellectual history. 

Bucknell University Junior College Epwarp GeorcE HARTMANN 


The Old Standards and The New Party. By George W. Ferguson. (Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House [1946]. Pp. 153. $1.75.) 


That the two major political parties are much alike and do not stand for 
distinct political philosophies is no new discovery. The remedy of a “new 
party” is not novel either, and yet one turns to such a pamphleteering book 
as this with anticipation. It is a disappointment. The main objective of the 
new party, according to Mr. Ferguson, would be the control of the liquor 
traffic. In addition, he presents an array of slogans, platitudes, and generali- 
ties which may readily conceal reactionary prejudices (e.g. “America for 
Americans,” “No Class Distinctions,” “The People Support the Govern- 
ment, Not the Government the People”). He goes on the assumption that 
persons opposed to the liquor traffic are the salt of the earth, and that by 
adding other honest persons who thus far have eschewed politics, a new 
political group will arise. Such naiveté is amazing in one who is recorded 
as having served in a variety of political offices. 

What of the rest of the book? The author makes a sophomoric survey of 
political history and brings forth many doubtful generalizations. He misses 
entirely the great movements or undercurrents which have shaped our his- 
tory, and he almost completely neglects economic factors. His quotations 
show a haphazard study of the subject, with the sort of organization one 
might expect. Perhaps the kindest thing one can say for this effort is that 
political parties do not start this way. 

Albright College Mitton W. HAMILTON 


Proceedings of the Lehigh County Historical Society. Volume XV. 
(Allentown, Pa.: The Society, August, 1946. Pp. 189.) 


Here is a volume of more than ordinary value to students of Pennsyl- 
vania history. It will be useful not only to historians of Lehigh County, 
but also to students whose investigations cover larger areas. It is well 
edited, well printed, well bound, and beautifully illustrated. 

Of the articles of general interest that it contains, perhaps the most impor- 
tant one is entitled “Checklist of the Society’s Newspaper Files,” a compila- 
tion by Melville J. Boyer, the secretary of the Society. This is a modest but 
valuable contribution to the bibliography of Pennsylvaniana. In the same cate- 
gory of interest are J. Warren Fritsch’s “Early Vestry Minutes, 1825-1858,” 
a collection of excerpts from the minutes of the vestry of St. Paul’s German 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Allentown, and Nina A. Danowsky’s 
brief study of Dr. William F. Danowsky, the man who first demonstrated 
the value of illuminating gas in Allentown. 
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Other important articles in this volume are as follows: “Colonel David 
Deshler, Allentown’s First Citizen,” by Helen Wittman Kohl and John 
Young Kohl; “Mapping of the Lehigh Valley,” by David G. Williams; 
and “Northampton Township, Lehigh County’s Atlantis,’ also by Mr. 
Williams. The last-named article is based upon intensive research of the 
sort that should delight the mind of a lawyer. 


The Northumberland County Historical Society Proceedings and Addresses. 
Volume XV. (Sunbury, Pa.: The Society, October 1, 1946. Pp. 245.) 


In this volume, which the reviewer thinks is an unusually good one, the 
most comprehensive paper is the one by Charles Fisher Snyder, the secretary 
of the Society. Mr. Snyder‘s paper, entitled “The Beginnings of the 
Reformed Church in Northumberland and Nearby Counties,” is concerned 
with the early history of the Reformed Church in Northumberland, Union, 
Centre, Snyder, and Columbia Counties. It is fully documented and is 
accompanied by a bibliography. Its comprehensiveness is indicated by the 
fact that it fills at least one-third of the volume. 

Other significant but shorter papers are as follows: “The Shamokin 
Indian Traders,” by John H. Carter, the president of the Society ; “Thomas 
McKee, Indian Trader and Pioneer,” by Dewey S. Herrold; “Literature 
Regarding the Susquehanna Valley, 1843-1893,” by Dr. Arthur Herman 
Wilson; “Trevorton, Mahanoy and Susquehanna Railroad,” by Mrs. Olive 
Aucker Glaze; “The Shamokin Guards,” by Daniel F. Mowery, Jr.; 
“Edison, a Great American,” by Frank A. Neff; “Edison, the Scientist, in 
Sunbury,” by Harry L. Keefer; “The Molly Maguires,” by James F. Haas; 
and “The Youngman Family,” by Caroline Vandegrift Youngman. 

This volume, carefully edited by Mr. Snyder, is extensively illustrated 
and is well printed on paper of good quality. It is regrettable that it could 
not have been issued in permanent binding. 


Pennsylvania Archaeologist. Volume XVI, Nos. 1-3. January, April, July, 
1946, 


The Pennsylvania Archaeologist, edited by C. E. Schaeffer, State Museum, 
Harrisburg, is published quarterly and is distributed without cost to the 
members of the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology. An active member 
of this society pays annual dues of $2.00. 

Not a few students of Pennsylvania history will find in the sixteenth 
volume of this quarterly several articles of interest to them, of which the 
following, without prejudice to others, may be mentioned: “Zeisberger’s 
Allegheny River Indian Towns, 1767-1770,” by M. H. Deardorff, of the 
Warren County Historical Society; the fifth instalment of “Place Names 
and Related Activities of the Cornplanter Senecas,” by William N. Fenton, 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology; and “An Archaeological Recon- 
naissance of Upper Delaware Valley Sites between Point Mountain and 
Bushkill, Pa.,” by Vernon Leslie, of the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeol- 
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ogy. Three instalments of the last-named article have appeared, one in each 
of the first three numbers of Volume XVI. The article will be concluded in 
later issues. 


Monthly Bulletin. Volume XV, No. 3. (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs, February, 1947.) 


This issue of the Bulletin contains, inter alia, the concluding article of a 
series entitled “Pennsylvania Railroad Locomotives.” The fact that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad observed its centennial in 1946 is sufficient explana- 
tion of the appearance of these articles. 

In this number also the secretary of internal affairs, William S. Livengood, 
Jr., announces the publication by his department of two reports on the 
manganese ores of Pennsylvania. These reports were prepared by Dr. 
Richard M. Foose, who recently became head of the department of geology 
in Franklin and Marshall College. 


The Curtin Junior Citizen. Volume XXII, No. 2. (Williamsport, Pa.: 
Curtin Junior High School, Mid-Year, 1947. $0.50 a year.) 


This issue of the Junior Citizen was brought out in commemoration of 
the sesquicentennial of Williamsport (founded in 1796). It is an attractive 
number, from the literary as well as the typographical standpoint; and, 
equally important, it was set by hand and printed in the school shop by the 
boys of the industrial arts department. 

Quite properly, this issue contains several articles of historical interest— 
vis., “Williamsport, the Lumber City,” by John Milnor; “The Underground 
Railroad of Williamsport,” by Anna Louise Cahn; “Fair Play Men Made 
Pine Creek Declaration,’ by Billie Bonnell; “The Original Lycoming 
County,” by Mary Albertson; “The West Branch of the Susquehanna 
Canal,” by Betsy Ann Tonkin; “The Massacre,” by Louise Klump; 
“Brandon Park,” by Dorothea J. Ebert; and “Peter Herdick,” by Dorothy 
Sherwood. 


Handbook of the First Baptist Church of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, Founded 
1844. (Lewisburg, Pa.: The Church, n. d. Pp. 36.) 


In this pamphlet are printed the constitution of this church, a list of its 
present members, and a few facts pertaining to its history. The First Baptist 
Church of Lewisburg was established two years before the founding of 
Bucknell University. 


Writing Your Community's War History. By Marvin W. Schlegel. 
[American Association for State and Local History, Bulletins, I 
(Number 11), 305-333.] (Raleigh, N. C.: The Association, 1946.) 


This booklet of practical suggestions was prepared by the assistant his- 
torian to the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
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